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Foreword 

The writer of these papers sends them forth 
well aware of their limitations. Written for the 
most part as lectures, they have the inherent 
faults of such work — faults that all revision 
could not have wholly eradicated had such revi- 
sion, indeed, been deemed advisable. Nor does 
he claim any particular originality in material or 
method of treatment ; to do so in the face of the 
work of more competent and scholarly writers, 
to whom he owes a debt quite beyond repay- 
ment, would be manifest supererogation. He 
will have sufficiently attained his object, how- 
ever, if he has put in a more or less popular and 
accessible form facts about certain men and 
movements that have had transcendent influence 
upon the art and culture of the modern times. 

Among the numerous works on the Italian 
Renaissance, none, of course, approximate in 
value and thoroughness those of J. Addington 
Symonds, to which constant reference has been 
made in the preparation of the first and 
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second papers of this volume. The follow- 
ing works were also found to be of great 
help : Pater, The Renaissance^ Burckhardt, 
The Civilization of the Renaissance^ Ver- 
non Lee, Euphorion and Renaissance Fan- 
cies and Studies^ Berenson, Central Ital- 
ian Painters; Rose, Renaissance Masters; 
Liibke, History of Art; Symonds, Life 
of Michael Angelo; Vasari, Italian Painters; 
Sweetser, Artist Biographies ; Stillman, Old 
Italian Masters; Heath, Diirer; Lafarge, 
Diirer; W. M. Rossetti, Life of D, G. Rosset- 
ti and Family Letters of Rossetti; Knight, 
Life of Rossetti; Carey, The Rossettis; Hall 
Caine, Rossetti: Recollections; Esther Wood, 
Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites ; Bate, The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; Stedman, Victo- 
rian Poets; Vallance, Life and Art of William 
Morris; McKail, Life of Morris; Carey, Wil- 
liam Morris; Bell, Sir Edward Burne-Jones ; 
Quilter, Preferences in Art. Reference has 
also been made to the writings of Algernon C. 
Swinburne, Theodore Watts - Dunton, John 
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Ruskin, William Sharp, Vida D. Scudder, and 
many others. 

Especial acknowledgment of thanks is due 
to Rev. Francis Tiffany, of Cambridge, Mass., 
for permission to quote extensively from his pa- 
per on William Morris in The New World for 
March, 1900, and to Prof. Herbert Gushing 
Tolman, of Vanderbilt University, for his many 
valuable suggestions and for his kind assistance 
in the task of proof revision. 

Vanderbilt University, Feb. 25, 1903. 



The Spirit of the Renaissance and 

Its Interpretation by Painting 

I 

Nothing so reveals the true life of a peo- 
ple or an epoch as its art. Neither history 
nor religion offer such a sure test of the 
heights to which the spirit of an age has 
risen. View it as you will, art is molded by 
the forces that environ it, revealing on the 
one hand the heart and soul of its creator, 
and on the other hand the heart and soul of 
his age. However much an artist may think 
himself detached from his surroundings, 
however passionately he may turn to other 
ages for inspiration— nay, even though he 
feel himself gifted with prophetic presci- 
ence, and can project himself into ages yet 
unborn — still he can no more throw aside 
the mantle of his environment than he can es- 
cape the intangible, viewless air which gives 
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him breath and life. Keats and Swinburne, 
with all their paganism, are still modern; 
and, while Omar Khayyam and Villon strike 
in their poems notes that seem profoundly 
modern, yet at the last analysis the one is 
truly, a Persian, the other the strange prod- 
uct of the slums of fifteenth century Paris. 

It is very fortunate for our knowledge of 
these periods, that the greatest epochs of 
human activity, the periods of florescence, 
as it were, should each have found the 
mode of expression best fitted to reveal its 
spirit and characteristics. In its sculpture, 
the genius of the Greeks stands undeniably 
before us — the humanness, the serenity and 
devotion to the real, the mythopoetic system 
of religion — all is there, in a perfection of 
form that has been the unceasing marvel 
of succeeding days. Again, what could 
shadow forth more adequately the mystery, 
the comminglement of good and evil, the 
unrest and spiritual striving of the mediaeval 
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times than the Gothic cathedrals — those 
mystic and lovely structures whose flamelike 
spires leap with such aspiration that they 
seem almost to touch heaven itself — **the 
most transcendent flight of beauty and sub- 
limity," says William Morris, **the mind of 
man has ever soared?" Why the Renais- 
sance found in painting the true language 
of its soul, it is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss. 

The onward movement of humanity has 
not been one even and continuous surge 
toward higher things, but, like Nature her- 
self, its activity has been shown in cycles 
of expansion and reversion — times of attain- 
ment when life takes on a new quality, when 
a vital essence seems to move the hearts of 
men, times when men of power can use 
their strength to best advantage, and poets 
and artists find that sympathy and apprecia- 
tion so necessary to highest achievement, 
times when great teachers can awaken men's 
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hearts to new values and meanings in life. 
These great eras as a rule are followed by 
periods of retrogression, decadence, grop- 
ing, and despair. Those long centuries that 
succeeded the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire show how much darkness can fol- 
low an age of splendid attainments, while 
the Renaissance is a revelation of the re- 
action that must inevitably follow ' such 
epochs of reversion as the Dark Ages. 

There are few facts in history quite so 
astonishing as the transformation that swept 
over Europe during the fourteenth century. 
In the space of one hundred years the 
world passed through a crisis in its affairs 
which mediaevalism had striven for five cen- 
turies to prevent, and which came now with 
all the more rapidity and overwhelming 
force for having been so long repressed. 
Two things conspired to produce the Re- 
naissance. The first was that indestructible 
spirit of progress that even the Dark Ages 
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could not wholly destroy; and the second 
was the recovery of antique learning and 
art, and the attempt, growing out of that, to 
harmonize the pagan spirit with the facts of 
the newly awakened modern world. 

The Middle Ages had been a period of 
groping — humanity had fallen into a sort of 
slumber, fitful and stirred by many dreams, 
some terrible, some glorious — a time of 
social contrast, during which, side by side 
with examples of splendid virtue and hero- 
ism, were to be found the darkest ignorance 
and the fiercest brutality. The ascetic in 
his cloister prayed and fasted until he beheld 
the face of the Virgin Mary smile upon him 
from the bare walls, or on his hands and 
feet appear the stigmata of Christ's passion, 
unheeding in his fanatic exaltation the wild 
tumults, the wars, and the social degra- 
dation that throbbed around his monastery 
walls. The dream of chivalry, the Cru- 
sades, the Trouveres, the Minnesingers, 
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and all of the other facts of their times come 
to us with a sense of unreality, endowed 
with that glamour born of long time and 
our own fancy. 

If one would know truly what the Dark 
Ages were, let him read that wonderful 
epitome of them, TAe Divine Comedy. In 
those transcendent flights of poetry the 
mediaeval times stand realized in all their 
half-barbaric mysticism. Dante takes us by 
the hand, as Vergil and Beatrice took him, 
leading us through the paths of Hell, the 
terraces of Purgatory, the starlit spaces of 
Heaven — ways that his own feet had trod 
in life, and his own eyes had seen in the 
world around him. Like the stars that 
greeted himself and his guide when they 
emerged from the dreadful journey through 
the under- world, perhaps Dante saw dimly 
shining the lights of the modern day, but 
his soul in spite of that was profoundly medi- 
aeval — his face was turned to the past. But 
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side by side with him in Florence walked 
another man of genius, his friend and the 
painter of his portrait, yet one whose life 
was guided by a new star, whose eyes looked 
into the future. Giotto was the first of the 
moderns; his art and his methods sup- 
planted the old dispensation and gave the 
first impulse to the Renaissance movement. 

" Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting's field; and now 
The cry is Giotto's and his name eclipsed." 

I am not one who fails to find virtue in 
the mediaeval times. Any superficial por- 
trayal depicting the Dark Ages as wholly 
black will have the failure of all such gen- 
eralizations — it will not be inexorably true. 
It must be granted that the Middle Ages 
had much in them that was worthy of the 
profoundest reverence and admiration. No 
one can read the lives of St. Francis of 
Assisi, of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
many another noble spirit of those days 
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without acknowledging them to be sincere 
and lofty spirits, aflame with the desire to 
transform and exalt humanity. 

There is a charm, too, about an age so 
idealistic yet so full of certain kinds of ac- 
tivity, and the world owes a debt of grati- 
tude for the wondrous store of poetry and 
romance it has given us. I for one cannot 
ascribe all evil to times that could develop 
the ideal of human brotherhood to such an 
extent, could create the vision of a King 
Arthur or a Roland, or could glorify the 
world with the most superb realizations of 
architecture it has ever seen. Mediaevalism 
could and did develop men of tremendous 
power and earnestness — exalted spirits, the 
influence of whose lives and works is potent 
to-day; yet its spirit was opposed to genuine 
progress, for it fostered religious fanaticism 
and developed a system of life that was 
fundamentally wrong — asceticism. 

During these times the Church was tran- 
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scendent. Here was all learning, all poetry, 
all art, and here was the soul's only way of 
salvation. Every attempt of rebellious or 
curious spirits to find knowledge beyond 
the theologic pale was denounced as he- 
retical and sternly repressed. Yet from 
time to time the uncontrollable spirit of 
change revealed itself, and its expressions 
forced the Church to expedients to preserve 
its position and power. The result was 
a gradual drifting away from the simple 
law of the Mosaic dispensation and from 
the simple teachings of Jesus. More and 
more the Church began to stress the symbol 
to the disregard of its meaning; more and 
more the form ceases to be the vesture of 
the soul, until at last the symbol and the 
legend become revered for their own sakes. 
The astounding extremes to which Mariola- 
try and the worship of the saints went is a 
sufficient commentary on the social and re- 
ligious condition^ of the time. The man 
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of the Middle Ages could not reach God 
through his own heart, could not hear the 
whisper that taught the way of truth, but 
he must have mediators — the priesthood, 
the pope, the Virgin Mary — before he could 
aspire to the throne of the Most High. 
The man who had lived a true and honest 
life, yet who died unshrived, so they taught, 
was surer of eternal damnation than the 
man of evil who departed with the sacred 
oil upon his brow. 

In this way the Church failed in its high 
calling. The real meaning of religion, its 
ethical value to the world, was ignored, and 
its civilizing and illuminating influence hope- 
lessly obscured. Its very policy, instead of 
combating and quelling the terrible con- 
ditions of the time, fostered them by its 
teachings and by its compromises, and when 
waves of spirituality did sweep over the 
world they were diverted and lost them- 
selves in such mystical enterprises as the 
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Crusades, or ebbed away in the dialectical 
disputes of the scholastics. 

To the thoughtful mind there is no injustice 
in saying that the greatest wrong done the 
world by the Mediaevalism was the devel- 
opment of the ascetic ideal. It is easy to 
see how mystical and inspired fanatics should 
have become disgusted with the life of which 
they found themselves a part, and sought to 
escape its barbarity and its haunting ques- 
tions by fleeing to the wilds where they would 
find the repose necessary for worship and 
communion with God; and it is equally 
easy to see how one whose sole concern is 
with spiritual things could learn to despise 
the natural human attributes and appetites. 
For some exceptional, perhaps morbid, 
natures such an attitude is one that may be 
expected; but hold that ideal forth as one 
that all men should follow, and the tragic 
result is inevitable. 

**A11 good things are ours, nor soul helps 
2 
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flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul," says 
Browning. This was something the church- 
men of the Dark Ages could not see, and 
in failing to do so they not only held forth 
an impossible and undesirable ideal for so- 
ciety to seek, but they lost their power to 
exert a sane and wholesome influence upon 
life. Back of the *' threats of hell and hopes 
of paradise" by which humanity was held 
by the Church, in the heart of the people 
lay a sweet and secret vision of the fairness 
of the world and the worth of life. This 
vision grew greater and dearer each day, 
until finally some events occurred that crys- 
tallized it into one imperious movement that 
swept Mediaevalism away, almost in a twin- 
kling. The Church had denied the dignity 
of some of the most essential facts of life, 
facts concerned with life's own perpetuity, 
indeed; and the mass of humankind, fol- 
lowing out the natural law, was solving its 
destiny along other lines, seeking and find- 
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ing justification of its rebellion in the learn- 
ing of the antique days, and in a new in- 
terpretation of the Christian teaching. 

The thing that appeared most of all a 
menace to Christianity and to civilization 
was the thing that saved it, and so when 
Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Turks the pagan conquerors sowed seeds 
destined to come to unexpected and marvel- 
ous fruitage in Western Europe. The re- 
sult was the religious and intellectual en- 
franchisement of Europe. The whole 
cosmic horizon seemed to expand in a 
moment. The narrow introspection of the 
Dark Ages was replaced by an activity and 
a scientific curiosity that was boundless in 
its enthusiasm. Every sphere of life felt 
itself transformed and invigorated. The 
idea of the modern state was born, science 
was divorced from empiricism, and life it- 
self took on new meanings and new values. 
The explorer discovered new countries, the 
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astronomer new worlds, and the poet and 
the painter found in their fellows around 
them hitherto undreamed-of possibilities for 
their art. No longer did Faust or Paracel- 
sus find it necessary to sell their souls to 
the devil to gain knowledge; but knowledge 
was free, truth was free, and the whole 
world was rediscovered as a place to live 
in and enjoy. 

While there had been a few enthusiastic 
students of classic letters, like Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, before the fall of Constantinople, 
it was not until that event that Europe be- 
came fully awake to the stores of philoso- 
phy and art that had lain perdu in the 
monasteries and forgotten libraries. Greek 
fugitives came to Italy, bringing with them 
their stores of manuscripts, the reading of 
which so filled the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Florentine and Venetian with a 
fervid desire to know more of the classic 
times that search was instituted throughout 
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all of Europe. Many documents were un- 
earthed; doubtless, however, but a small 
number_compared with those that perished 
or that were erased to make room for some 
absurd little story of mediaeval saint, printed 
by devout monks of the Dark Ages. 

In these manuscripts the people of Eu- 
rope found some truths that had long been 
lost, truths that they were beginning to per- 
ceive, but dimly, themselves. They found 
that there had been an age when life had 
been wholesome, normal, and human; when 
there had been a literature that made their 
learning sapless, and an art that rendered 
their pallid saints grotesque. The philoso- 
phy of Aristotle and Plato ; the tragedies of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and ^schylus; the 
comedies of Aristophanes; the music of 
Sappho, of Homer; the serene and noble 
architecture and the sculptured embodi- 
ments of undying types of loveliness — these 
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things came to the newly awakened world 
as a sort of revelation. 

Says Symonds: ''Learning was then no 
mere pursuit of a special and recluse class. 
It was fashionable and it was passionate, 
pervading all society with the fervor of 
romance. For a generation nursed in de- 
cadent scholasticism and stereotyped theo- 
logical formulae, it was a fountain of re- 
nascent youth, beauty, and freedom, the 
shape in which the Helen of art and poetry 
appeared to the ravished eyes of mediaeval 
Faustus. It was the resurrection of the 
mightiest spirits of the past. *I go,' said 
Cyriac of Ancona, the indefatigable though 
uncritical explorer of antiquities, 'I go to 
awake the dead ! ' " 

In brief, the Renaissance was the redis- 
covery of humanity. Men turned their 
eyes away from the celestial heights and 
fixed them upon their fellow-men and upon 
life, discovering again what the Greeks had 
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known before — that all that was sweet and 
beautiful and human was not necessarily 
evil. With that look passed the ascetic 
ideal; the transfigured and transfixed devo- 
tee beholds his vision fade; St. Simeon 
Stylites is hurled from his column, and the 
modern day begins. 

It is inevitable that ^ movement of such 
importance and power should eventually 
find its artistic expression, and the men of 
the early Renaissance were confronted with 
the unconscious problem of the nature of 
that expression. Would it be sculpture, as 
of the Greeks and Romans; Mosaic, as of 
the Byzantines; or architecture, as of the 
mediaevalists ? This question, necessarily, 
was solved by a natural art evolution, the 
course of which can be marked with more 
or less definiteness. Mosaic, for obvious 
reasons, never attained any real acceptance 
as an art medium in Italy; and, while archi- 
tecture received much attention, we cannot 
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say that Renaissance buildings transcend in 
beauty the Greek temple or the Gothic 
cathedral. In sculpture the Renaissance 
achieved a measure of greatness, a great- 
ness which would have been enough to 
glorify any age; but in its case, as in archi- 
tecture, we find its development hampered 
and discouraged by the very perfection of 
the Greek sculpture, and where essential 
deviation was made from its prototypes it 
served only to reveal a tendency toward ef- 
fects better achieved by painting. 

Even the earliest Renaissance sculpture 
shows evidences of this tendency. In the 
work of the Pisanos and Orcagna it can 
readily be discovered that they are not satis- 
fied with the ordinary sculpturesque effects, 
and we find the picturesque creeping in. 
Then again when Ghiberti made those 
marvelous gates, which Michael Angelo de- 
clared ** deserved to be the gates of para- 
dise," we find still more divergence from 
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the antique style of sculpture. The artist 
strives for effects almost beyond the power 
of marble or bronze, attempting perspective, 
composition, and other effects quite foreign 
to the ideal of ancient statuary. 

All unconscious, perhaps, the artists of 
the early Renaissance, striving to express 
the thing that was in them, were groping 
for the medium best suited to body forth 
their dreams. The ghostlike Mosaics of 
the Byzantine art had no longer the power 
to charm; sculpture, it seems, failed to 
bring out art's deepest secrets; so it was 
left to Cimabue and his pupil, though 
master, Giotto, to give the newborn world 
its language of art. It was clear that some 
new element had been instilled into life that 
eluded the sculptor's chisel; some new fact 
was present that could not be interpreted in 
sculpturesque terms. The simplicity, the 
innocence, and the abandon of the Greek 
were revealed and realized in his art. His 
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statues were not idle embodiments of ab- 
stract conceptions of beauty ; but they were 
his gods and heroes, born out of his 
knowledge of life and his deepest religious 
aspirations, and worthy of his supreme 
adoration. In the time of the Renaissance 
the Greek spirit had long since fled ; so the 
sculptor of that age who imitated the Peri- 
clean marbles failed, since he, instead of go- 
ing to the only true sources of artistic inspira- 
tion, nature and life, as Phidias had done, 
goes to the shadow of it. Even in its most 
pagan and decadent days the Renaissance 
was never truly Greek, for the world could 
not forget some truths that had sprung up 
in human experience since the days of 
Alexander — truths that the Greek himself 
could not have fathomed or understood. 
The Hebrew ideal of the immanent nature 
of the spiritual world, the conception of 
man's responsibility to God and to his fel- 
low-men, and the introspection and high 
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seriousness gleaned from Germanic sources: 
these were things wholly foreign to the 
Greek genius and quite beyond the scope 
of its art. This, too, the sculptors of the 
Renaissance dimly realized, a fact which 
forced them to seek a medium that might 
portray thought and passion as sculpture 
could never do. So when Giotto painted 
the Last Judgment in the entrance hall 
of the church of Santa Maria dell' Ar^na, 
at Padua, the modern world had at last found 
its supreme expression. Crude as these old 
distempers are, and inadequate, when set 
beside the perfected works of the later 
masters, yet in them may be perceived the 
germs of those very qualities that made the 
later followers of Giotto transcendingly 
great. 

The story of Giotto, as told by Vasari, is 
one of profound interest; and his life, from 
the time that Cimabue found him in his 
fields with his little flock of sheep, tracing 
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the outline of one of them with boyish 
earnestness on a piece of slate, to the day 
when he beheld his peerless Campanile, 
white and lovely, pointing to the Tuscan 
heavens, is one of supreme endeavor, and — 
in view of his manifold limitations — one of 
supreme accomplishment. The influence 
of Giotto was a moving force during the 
whole course of the Renaissance, and even 
Raphael himself owed many things to this 
forerunner. 

The development of architecture during 
the Renaissance is of great interest. Inti- 
mately mingled — as it is — with that of the 
other arts, its discussion would reveal no 
facts about the period which are not shown 
far more clearly by painting; yet it is quite 
impossible not to make reference to the work 
of Arnolfo, Giotto, and Brunelleschi in 
building the Cathedral of Santa Maria dei 
Fiori, or the Duomo, as the Florentines call 
it. The story of Brunelleschi's successful 
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attempt to crown the Florentine Cathedral 
with a dome worthy of it is one of the ro- 
mances of art, and gives him a place beside 
Bernard Palissy and other heroes in art's 
name. But neither architecture nor sculp- 
ture could free itself from the influence of 
its prototype — an influence from which, on 
the other hand, painting was comparatively 
exempt. And so it is in the latter that the 
Renaissance stands most adequately inter- 
preted. 

II 

Three well-marked periods are discern- 
ible in the art of the Italian Renaissance, 
which have been distinguished by the terms 
Early, High, and Decadent — phases, of 
course, that are to be found in any move- 
ment, but made the more remarkable in this 
case because the whole evolution is compre- 
hended by the comparatively brief period 
of a hundred and fifty years. The torch 
of the Renaissance burned briefly but splen- 
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didly, illuminating a whole world, only to 
perish as suddenly as it was born, followed 
by a night as black for art as the preced- 
ing age had been. 

These three periods are determined more 
or less adequately by the attitude of the 
artists in regard to religious subjects and 
their treatment of the same. The earlier 
painters had not wholly thrown aside the 
garment of the Middle Ages. In their 
work we find traces of mediaeval and By- 
zantine methods, hampering them and re- 
sulting in a lack of freedom and truth to life. 
Their art does not exist for its own sake, 
but for the Church ; and their interpretation 
of religious subjects is, as a rule, essentially 
mediaeval. They had not yet, as Symonds 
tells us, "omitted the very pith and ker- 
nel of Christianity, as conceived by devout, 
uncompromising purists." 

In the second period we have art more or 
less freed from the Church. The pagan 
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spirit has become more potent, and art 
exists more or less for its own sake. The 
Bible still supplies the majority of the sub- 
jects for the painters, but art lends to 
them sensuous and human qualities which 
would have amazed the' pious fathers of 
preceding days. 

In the last period the spirit and the light 
have fled. The artists content themselves 
with following the path of the masters, and 
the slavishness of their imitation shows most 
clearly how much they lacked the essential 
genius of their prototypes. The pagan 
spirit predominates in their work, and they 
revel in sensuousness that is sometimes sen- 
suality, revealing throughout affectation and 
lack of sincerity. 

Among the painters of the Renaissance 
is one who refuses to be placed in any cate- 
gory. His spirit was wholly mediaeval, and 
yet his technique placed him alongside the 
Renaissance masters — Fra Giovanni, whose 
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pictures have earned for him tlie name of the 
Angelical Painter. On the walls of the mon- 
astery of San Marco, overlooking the fair 
city of Florence, he has left visions of saint 
and seraph that are pure loveliness. Un- 
tainted by the world — not knowing it, indeed 
— this simple-minded monk ascended to a 
sphere of imagination that transcends life, 
finding types of beauty that we of commoner 
sort see but rarely even in our dreams, de- 
picting them with an earnestness and ado- 
ration that makes them potent to charm us 
to-day, stained and faded though they be. 

With the exception of Fra Angelico, all 
of the painters of the early renaissance were 
trying to escape the clinging spell of medi- 
aevalism, were attempting to depict life as 
it was, and more and more gaining the 
power to create individuals instead of types. 
In Masaccio we find one of the followers 
of Giotto, an artist of exceptional power 
who was cut off, like Marlowe and Keats, 
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before the promise of his young life had 
been realized. He was the first to adopt 
the realistic treatment of art subjects, giving 
us, in many of his sacred pictures, charac- 
ters and costumes and settings that were 
essentially of his own time. Thus, in the 
painting St. Peter Baptizing the group 
of people gathered around the saint are 
Masaccio's own contemporaries. This 
method was carried to absurd extremes by 
some of the later painters, whom we can 
forgive with far less grace than Masaccio. 
His figure of Eve in the fresco of Adam and 
Eve before the Fall is the first example of 
the use of the nude in modern art. In 
some respects Masaccio approximated the 
genius of the greatest masters, showing in 
his feeling for color and his masterful model- 
ing qualities of such promise and distinction 
that his early death can never cease to be a 
cause for regret. 

The first artist to show in his art in any 
3 
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great measure the effect of the classic spirit 
was Alessandro Filipepi, called Sandro Bot- 
ticelli. In the work of this unique artist 
is to be found the strangest comminglement 
of pagan, mediaeval, and Renaissance ele- 
ments. His classicism was far from pure, 
coming more from the study of Greek liter- 
ature than from Greek art. It is vain to 
seek the repose and serene loveliness of 
the Greek goddesses in his Venuses and 
Dianas. They are creatures of the Renais- 
sance, with all its knowledge of good and 
evil, clothed in silks and tissues of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Such restless movement, such 
subtile and indefinable charm were things 
essentially modern, things undreamed of in 
Greek life and art. 

Botticelli was perhaps the most poetic 
painter of the Renaissance. There is a lyric 
quality in his art that comes to certain types 
of mind with special revelation. In this 
way may be explained the attention he has 
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received during the last century from the 
Pre-Raphaelites of England and Germany. 
They have found in his art traits of loveli- 
ness that they felt to be inseparable from 
true artistic expression. They found his 
conceptions high and fairylike, his tech- 
nique minute, realistic, and, above all, 
marked by spiritual sincerity. In many of 
his sacred paintings he has thrown such 
a glow of spiritual exaltation over them 
that, in spite of palpable faults, they hold 
those who view them with an unforgettable 
charm. 

Passing over a number of names well 
worthy of consideration, I shall close this 
discussion of the early Renaissance with a 
glance at the work of Ghirlandajo and Pe- 
rugino, to which might also be added the 
transitional names of Fra Bartolommeo and 
his comrade Mariotto. 

What Masaccio possessed in passion, 
what Botticelli had in feeling for color and 
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poetic quality, Ghirlandajo supplanted by 
an even excellence, pure intellectual power, 
and a scientific knowledge of his art. His 
success was the success of painstaking ef- 
fort too apparent to be full of charm. Says 
J. Addington Symonds: **He was working 
toward the full Renaissance, yet he reached 
it neither in ideality nor in freedom. His 
art is the art of the understanding only; 
and to this the masters of the golden age 
added radiance, sublimity, grace, passion 
— qualities of the imagination beyond the 
scope of men like Ghirlandajo.'* 

The divorce of art from religion and from 
other extraneous influences is complete in 
paintings of Perugino, the prototype of the 
modern painter or novelist, who gives the 
people what they want and as much as they 
want as long as they pay for it. Perugino 
used religious subjects not because he was 
religious — on the contrary, his life was most 
unsavory, and his name, like that of Cellini, 
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is to be found upon the civic records — but 
because he became aware that there was 
money in madonnas if they were worked 
up just to suit the taste. There is no ques- 
tion concerning his technical ability — he 
was a thorough master of his craft, even if 
he did lack spirituality. His saints and 
madonnas, far more perfect in form and 
feature than those of Angelico, lack their 
essential power to move and charm. His 
bottega was merely a madonna-mill, and the 
great number of Perugino's doll-like virgins 
to be found throughout Italy is a sufficient 
witness to the prolific nature of his art. 

The names of Baccio della Porta (after- 
wards called Fra Bartolommeo) and Mari- 
otto Albertinelli recall one of the romances 
of the Renaissance epoch. From boyhood 
these two were intimate friends — the one 
timid, discreet, and pious; the other reck- 
less, erratic, and roystering — yet both ex- 
ceptional artists. Much of their work was 
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produced in common, and so thoroughly 
did they blend their talents that it is quite 
impossible to distinguish the share either 
had in the completed product. Their 
natures appeared to be complementary; the 
one seemed to supply the very qualities lack- 
ing in the other. 

This strange companionship, however, 
was interrupted by an event that had con- 
sequences more tremendous than the sepa- 
ration of two artists. This was the martyr- 
dom of Savonarola. Baccio had early fallen 
under the spell of that remarkable personal- 
ity, so when the preacher was burned he 
deserted his friend and his art, retiring to the 
cloister under the name of Fra Bartolom- 
meo. Mariotto also, deprived of the sof- 
tening and guiding influence of his friend, 
threw aside his brushes and for a while 
kept an inn, it is said, in the house where 
Dante had lived. But their art was too 
much a part of their lives to be cast aside 
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in such a way, so, after an interregnum of 
a few years, we again find the monk and the 
innkeeper working together, creating pic- 
tures of the highest quality. 

Ill 

In the art of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael Sanzio, and Antonio Al- 
legri (called Correggio), the creative im- 
pulse of the Renaissance found its most per- 
fect realization and its highest achievement. 
All of those anticipatory hints of greatness 
that glimmered here and there in the work 
of earlier painters seemed to center and 
crystallize in the hand . ?.nd soul of these 
mastp- j^ii 01 the poetry and dream, all 
of the power and fervor, all of the skill and 
insight known to art before — ^yes, or since, 
for that matter — belonged to these artists. 
In them that final test of perfected art, the 
unity of the conception with the expression, 
of the vision with its sure embodiment, was 
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at last attained. The technique that their 
predecessors gained only by supreme en- 
deavor, they seemed to possess by divine 
birthright. And to-day we stand before the 
miracle of their art, marveling that one gen- 
eration could produce men of such crea- 
tive genius, yet each one distinct and indi- 
vidual, each one great in his own peculiar 
way. 

In limiting the discussion of this phase of 
the Renaissance art to four names, I am well 
aware that much transcendent work is neg- 
lected, for these great figures did not stand 
alone. ^TliJrxhurches and galleries of Italy 
are filled with tfe^-SvGrk of contemporary 
artists who would have been supreme Itt^^--^ 
any other period, yet whose fame is so 
dimmed by the brighter splendor of the mas- 
ters that they pass almost unnoticed. 

Again, it seems to me that these masters 
represent in the distinctive qualities of their 
genius every aspect of the Renaissance 
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movement. It may be a fancy, yet Leonar- 
do to me seems to stand as a personification 
of the intellectual side of the movement, the 
symbol, as it were, of the mind of the Re- 
naissance; while Raphael is that of the 
heart, Correggio of the body, and Michael 
Angelo of the soul. I do not mean, of 
course, that any of these artists lacks spiritu- 
ality, intellect, sympathy, or mastery of 
form or color ; yet in each one some quali- 
ty predominates, and that quality is the 
thing which distinguishes the art of each 
and sets it apart from that of the others. 

In respect to time Leonardo da Vinci 
precedes the others, as he was born in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but the 
high perfection of his art places him along 
with them. It is no astonishing thing to 
find versatility during the Renaissance, for 
few of the great spirits of that time were 
great in one sphere alone; yet with none 
did versatility so nearly approach the sub- 
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lime as with Da Vinci. Like Francis Ba- 
con, he ** took the whole world as his field," 
and to enumerate the myriad phases that 
his genius assumed would be a task in it- 
self. With distinguished blood in his veins, 
possessing a remarkable beauty and excep- 
tional personal magnetism, these alone 
would have commanded attention had his 
artistic genius been less remarkable. 

When he left Florence and went to Milan, 
they tell us that on his appearance at the 
ducal court in his youthful beauty and 
strength, magnificently attired, and playing 
upon a silver lute of his own designing, im- 
provising songs which he accompanied with 
his instrument, the effect was electric. 
Never, unless it was the time when the 
young Goethe appeared at the court of 
Weimar; did a man of genius so enthrall 
a whole city. So strong, physically, was 
Leonardo that he could bend a horseshoe 
with his fingers ; so eloquent was he that his 
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hearers became plastic material to be mold- 
ed as he pleased; as a student of science 
he was so far in advance of his age that he 
anticipated many discoveries which have 
made other men famous; he was a musi- 
cian, an engineer, an inventor, a lecturer 
on art, and a poet — truly entitled to the 
name that some one has given him, the 
** Wizard of the Renaissance." 

Leonardo stands as the incarnation of 
that insatiable quest for knowledge that 
was such an essential characteristic of the 
Renaissance, and to his excursions into so 
many ways of endeavor must be ascribed the 
incompleteness of his work. No strength, 
however great, could stand the burden of 
such multifarious and diverse labors; no 
genius, however transcendent, could give 
its best to the world when cradled by such 
universality. 

Yet these by-way accomplishments were 
of little moment compared with his achieve- 
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ments in art. In this, as in all things, he 
was in no" sense a dilettante, making a 
plaything of it; but the work of his hand 
that has come to us reveals, throughout, 
the master, sure of his conceptive ability 
and equally sure of his power to interpret 
to the world the strength and wonder of his 
soul's imaginings. His passion for science 
led him to study the technique of his art 
with great earnestness, resulting on one 
side in a unique mastery of line and color, 
while on the other hand it worked incalcula- 
ble injury in that his experiments with un- 
tried mediums have resulted in the fading 
and loss of many of his finest paintings. 

Leonardo was perhaps less profoundly in- 
fluenced by classicism than any other Re- 
naissance artist. Nature seems to have been 
his truest teacher, and in his lectures on art 
he advised his pupils to go to the only real 
sources of creative inspiration — nature and 
life. As a lover and painter of nature, he 
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stands alone in a world that was concerned 
almost wholly with life. When Benvenuto 
Cellini fled from Italy to France he passed 
through the loveliest region of the Alps, yet 
not a word does he say of them in his 
Autobiografhy ; while, on the other hand, 
we know that Da Vinci made numerous ex- 
cursions to the same region to study the 
rivers, lakes, and mountains, which appear 
later in the wonderful backgrounds to his 
paintings. Yet his love of nature was more 
scientific than passionate, and he seemed 
to be more attracted by the unusual than 
the normal. Large and simple masses of 
landscape failed to move him as did strange, 
fantastic crags, fugitive little rivers, or rare 
and unusual plants and animals. In his 
study of life we find the same liking for the 
strange and the unusual. 

The master was, above all, a lover of 
beautiful women — not the commoner and 
more palpable types of beauty, but that 
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ethereal loveliness that reveals a soul be- 
neath the veils of the flesh. Like Brown- 
ing, he portrayed the inner light and life, 
and caught his men and women just at the 
moment of some psychological crisis in 
their lives — poised, as it were, between 
thought and action, between good and evil. 
Leonardo's scientific spirit shows his com- 
plete emancipation from mediaevalism. He 
never approached the problems of existence 
from the theological point of view. Ever 
more or less skeptical, he dissected the sub- 
jects of his art with the same painstaking 
earnestness that he dissected the body of 
dead men and animals in his study of anat- 
omy. The mind was his realm, and with 
passionate eagerness he sought to know 
every highway and byway in his kingdom. 
Too often he failed to distinguish between 
the unknown and the unknowable, and 
wasted much time and strength in experi- 
ments and enterprises that were not capable 
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of being achieved nor, perhaps, worth 
achieving. 

The limited number of works that have 
come to us from his hand is doubtless due 
to his restlessness of spirit and the largeness 
of his mind's horizon. The paintings that 
are assuredly his — very few compared with 
the number Raphael painted in his short 
life — are all masterpieces, showing a care 
and a devotion to detail that is astounding. 
Mona Lisa^ called La Giaconda^ his most 
noted paintng, barring the Last Suffer^ 
required, it is said, four years for its com- 
pletion, and the result is a portrait the charm 
of which time can never quite destroy. 

IV 
I do not feel that I wrong the spirit of 
Raphael's life to say that he personifies the 
heart of the Renaissance. While his nature 
was superbly poised, widely catholic, not 
lacking in power nor in grace, yet that quali- 
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ty of his genius which strikes us first and holds 
us longest is his tenderness and sympathy. 
Leonardo charms us by a sort of magic, 
Michael Angelo awes us by pure titanic 
power; but Raphael comes to us compelling 
adoration not by enchantment nor by force 
but by the very human loveliness of his 
types. ** Sweetness and light*' might well 
be applied to his art. His madonnas are all 
very human, but to their humanity is added 
the gleam that makes them divine. Never 
has an artist so blended the ideal with the 
real; never has the dream been so faithfully 
bodied forth. 

Raphael was absolutely loyal to his art, 
and his rewards were worthy of that loyalty. 
The mysterious had no charms for him ; he 
saw the way clearly before him, and he fol- 
lowed it with gladness. That he should 
doubt his powers is nowhere revealed in 
Raphael's paintings. As the bird sings so 
did he paint. His art was the simple and 
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sincere utterance of a nature that must and 
does find expression, and from that expres- 
sion has come an ideal of beauty that has 
been the delight and the despair of all after 
times. The Renaissance found in him its 
fullest expression. His art blends in one 
clear essence all the elements of an almost 
universal age. In him is to be found the 
spirituality and the adoration of the Middle 
Ages, the noble calm and serenity of the an- 
tique days, with which is blended a resistless 
activity that was of the sixteenth century. 

Raphael was no innovator, nor was he a 
reformer. He did not come to transform 
art, but to perfect it. He gathered together 
all the scattered traits of loveliness that had 
gleamed forth here and there in the work 
of his predecessors, using them as material 
which he molded into things of transcend- 
ent beauty. Like Shakespeare, without pla- 
giarism he levied on the whole world ; like 
him, he learned from every man, intuitively 
4 
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reading the secrets of his art, taking them 
to perfect his own. This is not mere ec- 
lecticism, nor can it be called weakness, 
for, although his nature was feminine in its 
delicacy and easily swayed in its feeling for 
the beautiful, he is never effeminate, and we 
can see in most every case that he is learn- 
ing in the school of his contemporaries, not 
copying merely. This sensitiveness to ex- 
ternal influences has caused his art to fall 
into three periods, the first of which shows 
manifestly the influence of Perugino; the 
second, that of Leonardo and the Tuscans; 
while the last, or Roman period, shows 
traces of Michael Angelo's art, but tinged, 
however, with a decided classical spirit. 
In this way the progress of his genius typ- 
ifies the whole Renaissance, for his first 
phase was churchly and somewhat medi- 
aeval, his second humanistic, and his third 
academic and decadent. It would seem, at 
first glance, unjust to say that Raphael at- 
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tained the pinnacle of his art before his early 
death, yet such appears to be the case. In 
his later works we feel a decided loss of in- 
spirational power, a tendency toward the 
expression of mere formal beauty with a 
drifting away from those very elements that 
give his art its peculiar charm. When his 
Galatea and Cuf id and Psyche are set beside 
the Madonna delta Gran Duca or St. Ce- 
cilia^ this loss of power is readily perceived. 
Of Raphael's technique what can we say? 
He was faulty at times in his drawing, at 
times was just a trifle over-radiant ; yet this 
was, as Browning puts in Andrea del Sar- 
to's lips, merely 

**A fault to pardon in the drawing*s lines, 
Its body, so to speak; its soul is right. 
He means right — that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it; 
• But all the play, the insight, and the stretch — 
Out of me, out of me!" 

The ideal was ever before him, revealed 
in such clear and definite imagery that the 
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question of the method of its portrayal 
seemed easy of solution. In all of those 
marvelous paintings he has given us not 
one that reveals the slightest trace of effort. 
This identity of vision with its means of inter- 
pretation is not altogether rare in men of 
strong creative genius, but in few is it seen 
in so marked a degree as in the case of 
Raphael. It would seem as if the question 
of method solved itself, and the very pleni- 
tude of his works proves that he wasted no 
time in toilsome experiments. 

Raphael bequeathed a new religion of art 
to the world. His life blossomed like a 
lovely flower in the hothouse of the Renais- 
sance; early in budding, delicate in texture, 
and fading soon on its stalk, yet filling all 
the world with a strange new fragrance. 
In him the art of painting culminated in^ 
sweetness and serene power, and until the 
ever-varying facts of life assort themselves 
to form a new Renaissance, art will never 
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find such another consecrated lover and high 
priest. 



Once upon a time, they tell us, a young 
artist, who had been painting away for 
years, almost obscure and alone, was per- 
mitted to view one of the great Raphael's 
pictures. The dream of long-expectant 
years was realized, and for a while he stood 
before the master's work rapt and silent; 
then, turning to his friends, he said: *'I too 
am an artist." That artist was Antonio Al- 
legri, of Correggio, a small village in Mo- 
dena. What a golden moment! when a 
man unappreciated, unknown, measures the 
powers of his own genius with those of an 
accepted master and finds that his place is 
beside that master, whether the world sees 
it or not. What wonder, then, that Goethe 
placed at the head of his Italian Travels the 
words Auch ich in ArkadienI 
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Yes, Correggio too was an artist, but he 
was not a Raphael. That blending of the 
highest spirituality with supreme mastery of 
his art was beyond the power of Correggio. 
Raphael's art is essentially moral; take from 
it the element of goodness and purity, and 
much of its charm is destroyed; but such 
a process would do but small injury to Cor- 
reggio. The Renaissance in him has evolved 
the final phase of art for art's sake. He 
is a painter, and that is all; and the ques- 
tions of ethics are submerged in his passion- 
ate desire to picture forth his visions of 
glorious color and form. We cannot say 
that he is sensual and immoral, but rather 
sensuous and unmoral. Apparently he 
lived, as some one has said, like the faun in 
the Attic woods, wanton and natural, not 
knowing good or evil, but reveling in the 
mere joy of life. 

Correggio is the painter of pure outward 
loveliness. No deep problems or question- 
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ings of soul surge out upon us as they do 
in the majestic creations of Michael An- 
gelo; no enigmatic smiles play over the 
faces of his women; but life, tenderness, 
and pure loveliness are there. We feel that 
his saints and nymphs are vehement and 
passionate, yet their emotions are simple 
and superficial compared with those revealed 
by the inscrutable smile of Mona Lisa or 
the tragic countenance of Buonarotti's II 
Pensiero. 

In the work of no artist have spirituality 
and sensuality joined in such intimate com- 
munion. As some one has said, Correggio 
humanizes religious feeling and spiritualizes 
sensual passion, almost destroying their es- 
sential. differences. Who can say that The 
Refentant Magdalen in her cave, with the 
holy text before her, surrounded by symbols 
of mortality, has forgotten the sad, mad 
days of the past, when joys were made a lit- 
tle sweeter by their touch of sin, and the 
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golden days were not darkened by creeping 
shadows and the grim night? 

VI 

Vasari, in his garrulous accounts of the 
Italian painters, grows extravagant on the 
slightest pretext ; but when he comes to the 
name of Michael Angelo words seem to 
fail him. He tells us *'that while the best 
artists are following the light of Giotto and 
striving to reveal the perfection of nature 
by the excellence of art, but for the most 
part in vain, it pleased the Ruler of Heaven 
to turn his eyes upon the earth and send to 
the world a spirit endowed with universality 
of power in art accompanied with the com- 
prehension of true philosophy and the 
adornments of poetry." And truly when 
the wonderful creations of this artist are 
seen and studied, the inability of his biog- 
rapher becomes readily appreciable, for not 
all the multitudinous biographies have solved 
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the mystery of this Promethean figure 
in art. AH the others fall readily into very 
definite groups and schools, but Michael An- 
gelo stands alone — born of no coterie, found- 
ing none. The figure of the poet Milton, 
blind, in a loveless and unappreciative home, 
in the midst of an age of skepticism and 
. moral negation, befriended only by the 
mighty creations of his mind, has not more 
of tragic pathos than Michael Angelo's futile 
attempt to bend his great nature to suit the 
conditions of his time. Like Milton, he 
saw great changes come over the world, 
changes hateful to a spirit that ever stood 
for freedom and loftiness of purpose. He 
saw the lovely cities of his country willingly 
give over their liberties to the hands of ad- 
venturers and tyrants; he saw the Church 
headed and ruled by men who obtained 
their power by means of the dagger and 
the poisoned ring; he saw art degenerate 
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from an ennobling influence to pander to a 
world steeped in lust and bestiality. What 
wonder that his heart became filled with 
bitterness and he cries out with the longing 
of a great soul : 

" Welcome to me is sleep, and still more so 
Is to be made of stone in these dark days 
Of shame and wrong. Not to perceive or feel 
Is joy to me. So wake me not. Speak low." 

Not Dante himself, in all his stern arraign- 
ment of life, has said anything quite so poign- 
ant and despairing. This was no passing 
mood with Angelo. The greatness of his 
calling, the pathos and pity of life, the great 
problems of man's origin and destiny, of 
God's providence and its justification — these 
things lay upon him like a burden, and not 
for a moment could he throw them aside. 

Shakespeare, Goethe, and Carlyle had 
their periods of doubt and gloom, but with 
them the Sturm und Drang passed, and 
they emerged purified and strengthened; 
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but Michael AngelO, like Dante, gained no 
rest, beholding his paradise alone in the 
awful depths of his own soul. 

In his art we find ourselves confronted 
with some astonishing facts. The greatest 
of these is the use of the human body as the 
sole subject for his paintings. Again, we 
find that the quality of beauty is the small- 
est element of his art, and nature as an 
artistic factor or accessory is wholly ignored. 

By means of the human form alone does 
he read his message to the world. Nor 
are these creatures of his mind men and 
women we know; they are genii, vast ele- 
mental beings that look beyond the limits 
of life and time, carrying the knowledge 
and sorrow of eternity in their eyes. We 
do not love his men and women ; they are 
beyond mere human love. Types and sym- 
bols of eternal rather than finite verities, 
they stand before us in all their far-off gran- 
deur, prophetic, perhaps, of a new and 
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more heroic race of man to come, or one 
which, perchance, has lived and moved in 
some dim, departed age. In the presence 
of these vast, overpowering figures we are 
lifted to unfamiliar spheres, where both 
evil and good are transformed into some- 
thing godlike. Michael Angelo was above 
all a prophet and a teacher. By his art he 
endeavored to reveal to a foredoomed age 
the great truths that it had forgotten and ig- 
nored. In the midst of a world sunk in the 
deepest pit of vice, enervated by luxury and 
wild with excess, recklessly dissipating that 
glorious enthusiasm which made the age 
sublime, this great man, the worthy succes- 
sor of Savonarola, stood firm and scornful, 
painting and carving popes, prelates, and 
nobles in their sin even before their living 
eyes. 

In the strange mythus of the Norse peo- 
ples we are told that for many ages the gods 
protected mankind, battling with the giants 
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and powers of evil, and men were permitted 
to dwell in ease and happiness; but at last 
evil creeps into Valhalla; the race of men, 
arrogant and steeped in wrong, deny the 
gods, and so the giants of mist and darkness 
gain the power to storm the walls of heaven 
and destroy all the noble ones that dwelt 
therein, only Odin, the All-father, being 
left amid the darkness, after the end of this 
last struggle — the twilight of the gods. 

In this beautiful way did the old Vikings 
symbolize a pitiful reality. If the gods them- 
selves must pass away, what of man and 
his little epochs of gain or loss? And what 
of the great soul that is left behind to brood 
over the wreck of what was noble and good ? 

Such was Michael Angelo, and such his 
life. The glory was fled. Struck down by 
time and death, the Thors and Balders of 
art were gone; the world was dark with 
crime, shallow-heartedness, and impiety; 
and over the wreck of it all this great spirit 
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brooded — helpless, tragic. Small wonder 
that the monuments, he erected to glorify 
the very house that was tyrannizing over 
his beloved Florence, should symbolize ha- 
tred and despair, rather than love or venera- 
tion! With what stoic defiance does the 
figure of Day arise to meet the crowding 
wrongs of life; with what small thanks 
does Dawn greet a new morrow of pain 
and heaviness; what dreams of pain, what 
incubi and succubi come to the heavy slum- 
ber of night ; how gladly does Twilight sink 
down upon his hard couch, grateful for a 
moment of forgetting, grateful that another 
day has fled ! Small wonder, too, that the 
master should portray Christ as an avenging 
spirit in the Last Judgment^ painted at the 
command of a pagan and godless pope ! 

Michael Angelo's life was a veritable trag- 
edy. No work of his is complete and per- 
fected, yet its very incompleteness is sym- 
bolic of the grandeur of a mind that found 
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no art large enough to adequately express 
its transcendent visions. No attainment 
was achievement, for before the final perfect 
touch is given the master lays aside his 
chisel or brush, as if he despaired of his 
ability to reveal in marble or pigment the 
thoughts that haunt his soul. Noble and 
beautiful are the lives and example of men 
of genius who are able to give the whole of 
their message in clear and perfect utterance ; 
but nobler still are those majestic spirits 
who are greater than what they do or say, 
and whose work is merely a hint and sug- 
gestion of the personality that lies behind 
it. Such was Michael Angelo. Look on 
the dome of St. Peter's I it is the crown of 
Christian architecture. Behold the statue 
of Moses! not Phidias himself could have 
conceived or executed it. Gaze upward into 
the vault of the Sistine chapel! but one 
painter has portrayed God's awful counte- 
nance without impiety . Yet, after all is done, 
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we feel that we know but part of their 
mighty maker's genius — the man is greater 
than his work. ** Born out of his due time,'* 
he strove to set the crooked straight, and his 
failure took joy and beauty from his art, 
leaving it stern, defiant, filled with vague 
unrest and prophetic warning. At war with 
himself and with all the world, he found his 
only surcease in his labors, working with 
daemonic frenzy, but not with joy. Sad- 
dened by the wrong he found coming more 
and more to fatal flower, the long twilight 
of his life lingered until at last came the 
dark and that ** welcome sleep." 

It was ninety years after his birth that 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti passed away, 
and with his death the Italian Renaissance 
came to an end. Save Titian, the masters 
were all dead, and he was soon to pass 
away at the age of one hundred years. 
Thus, in the circle of one man's life a great 
world epoch buds and flowers, comes to 
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fruitage, and decays. Its flowering was 
lovely and beyond compare, but its final 
fruit was poison. Its first expressions were 
crude, yet marked by earnestness and spirit- 
uality; then the learning and art of the 
antique world took away the crudeness and 
left a perfected art, only to introduce an 
element that was self-destructive. When 
the Christian ideal was thrown aside and 
paganism substituted, art perished. 

The Renaissance was a revolt of humani- 
ty — an imperious call for human freedom of 
thought and action, a glorification of the in- 
dividual as opposed to the mass; yet the 
world was not quite prepared for the liber- 
ty which it attained, and so enthusiasm be- 
came excess, liberty became license, and 
individualism became anarch)?^. With pagan 
popes in the chair of St. Peter's, princes 
ruling by intrigue and poison, and sybarites 
and hypocrites teaching the people — with 
Straparellos and Aretinos using their pens. 
5 
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to inflame lust, scoffing at the most sacred 
things in life and religion — is there wonder 
that Savonarola and Martin Luther with 
their burning words, and Michael Angelo 
with his art, preached the sure coming of 
a day of judgment? 



Albrecht Diirer and the German 
Renaissance. 

I 

In the year 1501 a young German monk 
made a journey to Rome. He was a typical 
Teuton, with sturdy, well-knit form and 
rugged features, yet not without attractive- 
ness of person. From his boyhood, when 
he had first vowed to become a churchman, 
this great city, the center of the religious 
world, had been the objective point of his 
dreams. 

Now the dream had come true. He was 
here in the home of all religion, art, and 
learning. For the moment he was dazzled. 
He went into the great churches and heard 
the low chanting of the white-robed boys, 
saw the mists from the waving censers 
mount to shadowy vaults upon whose sides 
were painted representations of angel and 
saint that were the glory of the world. It 
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was all so bright and splendid that in con- 
trast the simpler attractions of his father- 
land seemed coarse and common. He felt 
that the people who could create and live in 
the midst of such beauty could not be other- 
wise than high-souled and virtuous. 

But what did he discover? Some facts 
that were destined to shake the world, over- 
throwing institutions and formulas that had 
commanded the reverential respect of ages. 
He found that under the silken surface of 
this life lurked a myriad of fatal poisons. 
He found that moral ideas had become ex- 
tinct in that place where of all they should 
most flourish. He found that men were 
not honest, women not virtuous ; that 
the artist would gladly barter his art to 
the highest bidder ; that every man in high 
place had his price; that the murderer 
walked abroad unchallenged by law, while 
the children of his victims vainly cried 
for justice; that the priesthood was de- 
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praved and sensual, and that God's vicar 
himself was a man of the sword who had 
attained his awful dignity by means of poi- 
son and stratagem. When he had beheld 
these things Martin Luther turned his stur- 
dy German back upon the glittering life of 
the great city and cursed it, as the prophets 
of old had cursed Babylon i 

From that hour forward the movement 
of religious reform, that had been germina- 
ting in Europe for many 3'^ears, crystallized 
around the figure of this monk, and found its 
abiding place in Germany. With the rally- 
ing cry oi Justification by Faith passed Ger- 
many's opportunity to share fully in the great 
art movement known as the Renaissance. 
Compared with the other nations of Europe, 
even with England, most akin in spirit to 
her cousin across the North Sea, Germa- 
ny's share in the true Renaissance and her 
contribution to the art of the time are com- 
paratively insignificant. Brief as was the 
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glory of the Renaissance, Germany was 
the last country in which it came to flower 
and the first in which it faded into nothing- 
ness. 

Yet it would be inaccurate to say that 
the countries of Northern Europe did not 
feel profoundly the impulse of the Renais- 
sance, for, indeed, even in art the devel- 
opments were of tremendous importance. 
Four influences, however, have conspired 
to dim the glory of the German Renais- 
sance: the first was the transcendent quality 
of its expression in Italy; the second, the 
Reformation, which commanded the energy 
and genius of the greatest men; third, the 
temper of the Teuton himself; and finally, 
the political condition of the nation. 

At this time Germany was a compara- 
tively unimportant portion of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, and as the feudal s)'stem was 
still largely in vogue, the nation was held 
together by very flimsy bonds of unity. 
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That solidarity so necessary to national ex- 
pression had not yet come. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the freedom 
of spirit and patriotic enthusiasm so pro- 
ductive of great things in Florence, Milan, 
Venice, and the other free cities of Italy, 
were to be found in a very few German 
towns, and in these alone, as might be ex- 
pected, did culture and learning develop to 
any high degree. 

The man of the Italian Renaissance 
could not bring himself face to face with 
the ultimate problems of existence. Life, 
death, sin, and pain — these were questions 
the meaning of which he did not seek to 
fathom. Life he had, the golden present, 
vast with opportunity for activity and enjoy- 
ment. The expansion of the world of 
things and the world of thought was so 
tremendous that the infinite seemed sud- 
denly to have revealed itself within the 
confines of the finite, and he dared dream 
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of enterprises meet only for the gods. So 
fascinating was the glimpse he gained of the 
human mind's dominion over nature that he 
arrogantly thought that to seek for any cause 
beyond himself and the forces around him 
was unnecessary. 

Thus humanism reached its final goal, 
materialism, and materialism is self-de- 
structive. The Renaissance spirit could 
awaken a new world into creative activity, 
but it could not save itself. Faith is a 
quality that cannot be weighed or an- 
alyzed; yet, when it is lacking in an indi- 
vidualor a nation, the result is deterioration 
and moral death. Wherefore did Dante 
place living men in the torments of hell? 
Because he knew the truth, and had Italy but 
taken warning from his burning words, her 
story of woe would not have been so long. 
When the Italians of the Renaissance lost 
their faith, they had nothing to fill its place 
save Epicureanism and despair. Their soul- 
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less paganism possessed all the evil and the 
narrowing qualities of the antique religions 
without their sincerity. It was a body with- 
out life, an ominous and a dangerous thing — 
dead itself, and a menace to the living. Such 
was the Church of Rome during the decline 
of the Renaissance. 

II 

It was impossible that the great tide of 
the Renaissance should not sweep over 
Germany as it had swept over the other 
nations of Europe, but in doing so it came 
in contact with conditions strikingly dif- 
ferent from those in the Latin countries, 
which changed and transmuted it in a very 
wonderful way. '^e enthusiasm, the aban- 
don, the laissez faire characteristic of the 
Southern peoples, so favorable to the 
fullest development of the Renaissance, 
was wholly foreign to the nature of the 
stolid German. His slowness and dignity 
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were the inheritance from long lines of an- 
cestors who had lived and fought beneath 
the misty canopy that hung over the Elbe 
and the North Sea. So long had these fore- 
fathers struggled with bitter winds and still 
more bitter foes of beast and man; so long 
had they coaxed, with infinite pains, their 
tiny crops from an ungrateful soil ; so long 
had they gazed at the specter of death, in 
all its grisly shapes of terror — that at last 
the quality of gloom and earnestness had 
been imbued into the Teutonic nature. 
This high seriousness is perhaps the most 
characteristic and persistent trait of the 
Teutonic race, and one quite beyond the 
experience or comprehension of the Latin 
mind. 

So when the awakening came to Germa- 
ny it called into being something more than 
mere material activity; something else was 
aroused than art or letters. While in a 
few cases, and under favoring conditions. 
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the characteristics of the true Renaissance 
asserted themselves, yet the new impulse to 
act stirred the ethical qualities of the Teu- 
tonic people, and out from that came at 
length the grandest and most necessary 
moral upheaval the world has ever known. 
Apparently opposed to the creation of 
lovely things, apparently destructive of 
those very ideals and systems that had 
brought such a store of beauty into the 
world, the Reformation was nevertheless 
part and parcel of the Renaissance impulse. 
When the demand of the spirit called the 
Teutonic mind to activity, it read that com- 
mand as meaning to do good and not to do 
cleverly. Duty, not enjoyment, was what 
life meant to the descendants of Arminius. 
That same spirit that had met and decima- 
ted the legions of Quintilius Varrus in the 
dim years before, now strives with the spirit 
of Epicureanism, defeating it, but at a cost 
to art that is almost inconceivable. The 
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leaders of the Reformation saw that art 
and the things they hated most were in- 
separably bound together, so they destroyed 
both, preparing the world, perhaps, for a 
truer and nobler vision of art, in which the 
ideals of the beautiful shall be born out of 
ideals of the good. The Renaissance eman- 
cipated the mind of Europe, but the Refor- 
mation gave freedom to its soul. 

Thus while we can say that in the strictest 
sense there was no true expression of Re- 
naissance art in Germany, yet in sporadic 
cases we find artists working in full sym- 
pathy with its spirit. This is true, how- 
ever, only of individuals who came in direct 
contact with Italian culture, and of those 
cities in which civil and political conditions 
most nearly approached those of the free 
Italian towns. Yet in no case, however, 
was the influence of the Reformation wholly 
eliminated, for its impress is strong upon 
every artist and student of the time. \ 
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It was a glorious thing for German art 
that a young goldsmith of Eytas, a little 
town in Hungary, finding his native village 
too small for his talents, set forth to make 
his fortune. After some months of wan- 
dering he finally arrived at Niirnberg, 
which he found in festal array. It was 
the wedding of young Philipp Pirkheim- 
er, the heir of the wealthiest and most 
influential family in the city. ''There, 
amidst so gorgeous a display of gold and 
silver, seemed a home for his craft. Yet 
he could not dream that in after days 
his name would be associated forever with 
that of the bridegroom; nor could tha 
bridal guests or lookers-on see in the un- 
known idler anything which foreshadowed 
glory to their native town.''* 

♦Albrecht Durer, by R. F. Heath. The Great Ar- 
tists Series. 
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This young craftsman was Albrecht Dii- 
rer, whose son, the second Albrecht, was 
destined to place German art on a plane of 
greatness equal to that of Italy and Spain. 
He could not have come to a community in 
which he would have found conditions 
more favorable for his life's work. At 
this time Niirnberg was the Venice of Ger- 
many, and the leader of Northern Europe 
in commerce, art, and learning. Here 
was the earliest printing, the great firm of 
Koberger ranking with the Aldus press of 
Venice. Here paper was first made, the 
process for the manufacture of which was a 
jealously guarded secret for many years. 
In science and invention the Niirnbergers 
were equally famous, for they made the 
first accurate astronomical instruments, 
and the Niirnberg clocks and watches 
were world-renowned. In geography and 
discovery, though an inland town, Niirn- 
berg had no small share, for here dwelt the 
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famous navigator, Martin Behaim, the in- 
ventor of the astrolabe and the terrestrial 
globe, who tradition says anticipated Co- 
lumbus, having sailed across the Pacific 
Ocean and touched the coast of Brazil 
seven years before the Santa Maria sailed 
from the port of Palos. 

In art, poetry, and song Niirnberg was 
also the leader, for here was the home of 
Adam Krafft, whose wonderful stone-pyx, 
or sacrament house, in the Church of St. 
Lorenz, is still a dream of fairylike beauty. 
Peter Vischer was also a marvelous worker 
in stone and bronze, whose tomb of St. 
Sebald, the patron saint of Niirnberg, is an 
admirable blending of mediaeval and Re- 
naissance elements. Veit Stoss had won- 
drous cunning in carving wood. Among 
the artists were Michael Wohlgemuth, Lu- 
cas Kornelisz, and Jacopo de Barbari, or 
Jacob Walch, as the Niirnbergers knew him, 
a Venetian who made the German city his 
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home. Here, too, was the shop of Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler Meister singer^ ** who 
sang the Reformation into being." 

This was the town to which Albrecht 
Diirer's father came. All that we know of 
him is what may be learned from his son's 
words. He was an excellent craftsman 
who worked at his bench for fifteen years, 
at the end of which time he married Bar- 
bara Holper, his master's daughter, and 
was taken into the firm. We are told that 
he was a simple, patient man, devoted to 
his work, of few words and God-fearing. 
*'My father's life was passed in great 
struggles and in continuous hard work." 
What more noble testimonial could a 
famous son pay to his obscure father, 
revealing at the same time the love he 
bore him and the debt he owed to his in- 
heritance? 

Diirer's mother, too, had much influence 
upon the character of her son. She knew 
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the pain of bringing many children into the 
world, and she knew also the sorrow of 
seeing them pass from her side, one by one, 
until only three were left upon which to 
lavish her affection. A hint of her love 
for the three sons left to her is to be found 
in one of Albrecht's letters, written when 
he was in Venice, in which he tells his 
friend Pirkheimer to watch over his young- 
est brother Hans, who was somewhat in- 
clined to be wild, and whom he would 
have taken with him to Venice, **but the 
mother was afraid the sky would fall upon 
him." 

Diirer's friendship with Willibald Pirk- 
heimer, one of the leaders of German hu- 
manism, and a man of great force and learn- 
ing, had its origin in their childhood days, 
when his father occupied a part of the Pirk- 
heimer mansion. This friendship was bro- 
ken only by death, and unquestionably ex- 
erted a great influence upon both men, 
6 
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In the Albertina collection in Vienna, 
and in the Pinakothek at Munich, hang two 
pictures executed by the same hand. The 
first is the portrait of a boy of about twelve 
or thirteen years of age, clad in cap and jer- 
kin, with hair cropped short over the brow. 
The picture bears the legend: "This I 
have drawn from myself from the looking- 
glass, in the year 1484, when I was still a 
child. Albrecht Diirer." The eyes that 
look out upon us from that old canvas are 
not the fun-laden eyes of the average boy 
of his age, but there lurks in them even 
then the shadow of a vague unrest, a subtile 
melancholy which revealed that the burden 
and the sorrow of life had come to the 
young and sensitive soul. Those tender 
and farseeing eyes had in them already the 
divine sadness of genius. 

The other picture is one of the treasures 
of the Munich gallery, and never fails to 
charm the beholder with the sense of power 
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and beauty. It is the portrait of the boy 
now become a man and entering upon mid- 
dle age — those years of man's real life 
work, as Dante says — yet all is changed 
save that rapt look of melancholy in the 
eyes. Time and experience have taught him 
many things, but they have been great and 
sincere things, for the face is a beau- 
tiful one, with an expression and con- 
tour marvelously like the artistic portrayal 
of Christ. The head is nobly formed, with 
a high forehead framed in masses of long 
curly hair. In the eyes is the inward 
look that belongs to the poet or seer, and 
when we come under the spell of those 
great orbs they hold us with a power that 
cannot be gainsaid. They are eyes that 
have looked long and intently upon life, 
yet ever comparing the things of the exter- 
nal world with the mind's vision of the per- 
fect thing within. 

There is a third picture, a wood engrav- 
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ing, dated 1527, which shows the great 
painter when his life-work was completed. 
The glory of his strength and manhood is 
gone. The flowing brown locks are shorn ; 
his dress is simple, as if the matter of per- 
sonal adornment had ceased to interest him. 
The face is thin and delicate, yet the eyes 
have the old light, so sad, yet so ten- 
der and compassionate. It is the face of 
one who has fejt the storms of life, and 
who even now, at the time when many are 
in their prime, is standing on the threshold 

of the infinite. 

IV 

Of Diirer's apprenticeship we know but 
little, yet he tells us that *'God gave him 
industry and he learned well, but that he 
had to suffer much from his fellow-appren- 
tices." What a glimpse does this give us 
of a sensitive youth, a part of whose soul's 
development was the common experience 
of the great — to be misunderstood ! 
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Diirer's only master save his father was 
Michael Wohlgemuth, an artist whose work 
marked the stage between mediaeval and 
Renaissance methods. It was unfortunate, 
perhaps, that a painter of Wohlgemuth's 
quality should have been a formative influ- 
ence in Diirer's art. While he was a man 
of no little talent, he had a somewhat low 
and mercenary ideal of art, and appears 
more in the character of a mediaeval crafts- 
man than one who loved the principle of 
beauty for its own sake. His art has all the 
crudeness and conventionality of the old 
Rhenish and Franconian schools, with some 
suggestions of the art of the new era. From 
him Diirer acquired many mannerisms, of 
which it took him long years of striving to 
rid himself — faults from which, he tells us, 
nothing but the most sincere and careful 
study of nature was able to free him. 

After the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship to Wohlgemuth, Albrecht Diirer started 
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forth on his Wanderschaft^ visiting many 
cities of Europe. While there was no direct 
proof that he was in Venice during these 
journeymen days, yet inferences to that ef- 
fect may be drawn from his work which are 
made more emphatic by allusions in letters 
written during a visit to that city in 1505. 
We are sure, however, that his wanderings 
took him to Colmar, in Southern Alsace, 
where he went with the intention of studying 
under Martin Schongauer, then the greatest 
artist in Germany. He arrived, however, too 
late, for the master had already laid down 
forever his palette and brushes. Yet Diirer 
was warmly welcomed by his kinsmen, and 
he remained with them for some time, study- 
ing the works of the dead master and learn- 
ing many things from him. Barring the 
great Italian painter, Mantegna, the influ- 
ence of no artist is quite so evident in Du- 
rer's work as that of Schongauer. 

For four years he wandered from place 
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to place, learning from man and nature, 
storing up in that sensitive brain of his sen- 
sations and experiences which were to come 
forth in a wonderful new form, to give to 
after days a share of the beauty that hid in 
the painter's soul. It is to be doubted if 
all of the graduate courses in the colleges 
of the whole world can offer such a simple 
and effective method of giving the finishing 
touches to an education as that of the 
Wanderjahre which completed. the curric- 
ulum of gtudy of an artist or craftsman dur- 
ing the mediaeval and Renaissance times. 

Diirer returned home in May, 1494, in 
obedience to his father's commands, telling 
us further that, ** when I had returned, 
Hans Frey was in treaty with my father, 
and gave me his daughter Agnes, and two 
hundred gulden with her, and celebrated 
the wedding, which took place on July 14, 
1494." Thus Albrecht got a wife about 
whom history tells a varying tale. If we 
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take the words of a letter that his friend 
Pirkheimer wrote soon after his death, as 
authority, she deserves a place with Xan- 
tippe and other termagants who have nagged 
their way into inglorious fame ; for he says: 
** She tormented him, that he died all the 
sooner; for he was dried up like a bundle 
of straw, and dared not go into society." 
These words have caused many good souls 
pain; so they have attempted to reha- 
bilitate Frau Diirer's good name, and sa)^ 
that Pirkheimer's burst of spleen was an 
act of revenge due to jealousy and to the 
fact that she had sold a pair of antlers which 
he had singled out for his own after his 
friend's death. Whether this be true or not, 
we certainly do not find Diirer himself giv- 
ing any hint of his wife's unkindness. At 
any rate it is to be trusted that he had Socra- 
tes's point of view, who, in reply to the 
question of Alcibiades, inquiring how he 
could live with such a woman as his wife, 
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made reply: *' She exercises my patience, 
and enables me to bear with fortitude all the 
injustice I experience from others." 

After his marriage Albrecht Diirer opened 
a studio in his native town, and began that 
life of unwearied activity which lasted to 
the hour of his death. He gained friends 
and appreciation from the beginning of his 
career, and many of the greatest men of the 
time felt themselves honored in calling him 
their friend. Among these were Luther, 
Melanchthon, Erasmus, and other leaders 
of the Reformation and of humanism, while 
Raphael, Bellini, and the greatest Italian 
painters gladly welcomed him to their com- 
radeship. The Emperor Maximilian II. was 
also patron of the artist. 

Yet, readily as he gained friends and 
fame, his life was not always free from 
struggle, and the question of making an 
adequate income from his art forced itself 
upon him. This fact, joined with his own 
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sympathy with the movement, caused him, in 
common with many of the German artists 
of the day, to give very material aid to the 
Reformation. 

/In 149s Pope Alexander VI., the noto- 
rious Borgia who signed the death warrant 
of Savonarola, issued a bull, directed specif- 
ically against the Germans, anathematizing 
the publication of unauthorized books; but 
he ignored a new influence that was under- 
mining the papal system in the northern 
countries. This was the art of wood-en- 
graving, that Diirer brought to a high state 
of perfection. Vasari, in referring to it, 
calls him "the inventor of a new and noble 
system of thought." 

These wood engravings immediately be- 
came popular and in great demand, so that 
they not only brought the artist very satis- 
factory returns for his work, but also were 
an educative influence of tremendous impor- 
tance. In Italy only the palaces and great 
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churches had paintings and sculpture; but in 
Germany every little home had its engrav- 
ing, which, however crude and ugly it may 
have been, was a thing of beauty and a per- 
ennial sermon to the Hausfrau and the chil- 
dren around her knee. Wohlgemuth's 
Pabst'Esely Diirer' s Apocalypse^ The Wom- 
an of Babylon y and many others of the old 
engravings had their share in bringing about 
the reaction against Rome, purging the 
world of a poison that would have de- 
stroyed it. 

Diirer was ever a great traveler. The 
years of his Wanderschaft apparently had 
instilled the spirit of the wanderer into his 
blood. Much as he loved his home in the 
Franconian hills, he was not content to re- 
main there and find his larger world in his 
work. The Renaissance craving to see 
and to know drove him hither and thither, 
now to Venice, which he saw at the glo- 
rious moment just before its art went into 
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sensuality and decadence; again rushing 
posthaste across Europe to see a whale that 
had stranded on the shore of Zealand. 

This unrest is clearest evidence that Diirer 
was a true child of the Renaissance. It is 
just that quest for the real that is the char- 
acteristic trait of the Renaissance move- 
ment. 

In this love for the real, Diirer had the 
comradeship of the whole group of the 
Renaissance artists; but in his devotion to 
nature in its every mood, he had only one 
rival, Leonardo da Vinci. Yet even that 
great Italian must give precedence to the 
Franconian, for Diirer's knowledge of na- 
ture was truer and more sincere than that 
of Da Vinci. In the backgrounds of Leo- 
nardo's paintings are very beautiful little bits 
of landscape; but they are, as a rule, unu- 
sual and eccentric scenes which gain their 
interest from their strangeness ; but in Dii- 
rer's work we find the landscape introduced 
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as something worthy of distinct and individ- 
ual treatment. Often he has given as much 
attention to the setting of his scene as he does 
to the main theme of his picture. For 
this reason Diirer has been called the fa- 
ther of modern landscape painting, and 
in the art of none of those who have car- 
ried on this work is there to be found more 
insight or infinite pains. 

Despite the spirituality of Diirer's nature, 
this love for the real was so intense that it 
became at times a more or less unattractive 
mannerism. It seemed as if he could not 
get beyond the confines of his daily life, 
and for this reason he fails to approximate 
ideal beauty. The harshness and rugged- 
ness of the German life of his day, its lack 
of grace and loveliness, are revealed in his 
art, yet through its very uncouthness at 
times shines the glory of superb genius. 
That power and earnestness which shat- 
tered the fabric of the greatest hierarchal 
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tyranny the world has ever known, are evi- 
dent in the work of this man's hand. He 
holds us by the sheer magnetic force of 
his genius even when more ideal treatment 
of ideal themes fails to have lasting charm. 

The aesthetic sense of the beholder is 
often shocked to find lack of refinement, 
evidences of faulty interpretation of sacred 
and profane history, and glaring anachro- 
nisms that none but the most ingenuous 
could have made. Thus, for instance, our 
sense of ** eternal fitness" rebels at the por- 
trayal of Christ as a German burgher, tor- 
mented by a band of Landknechte^ to behold 
the wise men from the East with the rugged 
and seamed faces of Niirnberg citizens, or 
the daughter of Herodias wearing the dress 
of a German housewife. 

How much of this is due to personal idio- 
syncrasy and how much to custom and ar- 
tistic tradition, it is diflS cult to determine; 
yet itjs true that Diirer is not the only one 
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guilty of this fault, for the Holbeins, Schon- 
gauer, and the other German painters reveal 
the same tendency to err in direction of 
strength rather than delicacy, of vitality rath- 
er than ideality. Along with Martin Luther, 
the painters of Germany were also reform- 
ers, and so supremely did they hate evil, 
even though it might be clothed in tissues 
of silver and gold, that they went to the 
other extreme and glorified the common and 
the ugly. The light of beauty, however, 
was in Diirer's soul, and here and there in 
his work it gleams forth clear and radiant. 
This beauty is nowhere to be found so bod- 
ied forth as in his landscapes and other 
works that reveal his study of nature. To 
his mind man, by his artificial and false 
ideals of life, had lost his divine birthright; 
but nature was always normal, always love- 
ly. *'Let every man take care," he says, 
**to make nothing which is impossible in 
nature and which she would not endure. 
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If all beauty is inclosed in nature, the great- 
est difficulty is for the human mind to rec- 
ognize it and reproduce it in a picture, for 
it is no small art to make different human 
shapes. The stubborn will entwines itself 
into our work. To make a beautiful picture, 
you must not paint from one man alone; 
the ideal man must always be more beauti- 
ful than the real. Also, there lives no man 
on earth who can say conclusively what the 
most beautiful form of human being should 
be like. No one knows but God alone," 
yet afterwards he suggests that to some high 
souls is given the power to see more of the 
beauty in the world, telling us that to these 
God has given the power of vision. 

Thus, like that other great thinker and 
painter, Michael Angelo, Diirer humbly as- 
cribes his noble genius to divine inspiration, 
teaching also that ** art lies in nature; and 
who can draw her out obtains her, and, once 
obtained, she will glorify your art." 
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Another trait that Diirer had in common 
with Michael Angelo was the tremendous 
seriousness of his art. Here was no half- 
hearted endeavor, no jesting with eternal 
verities, no sacrifice of the meaning to the 
method. The Teutonic melancholy of his 
nature, deepened in a mind so intense, 
caused him ever to wrestle with life's great 
questions, always foiled, yet always divine- 
ly hopeful. The problems of life, death, 
and evil held him as they have held man- 
kind since the human mind awoke to their 
realization, yet which come to tempera- 
ments like Diirer's with tragiq insistence. 
•'Whence came we, and whither bound?" 
These were the questions that surged in 
upon the man standing, as he was, upon the 
threshold of the modern world — questions 
that had gained sad emphasis from the long 
. years of struggle just past. 

The idea of death was something from 
which the man of the Middle Ages could 
7- 
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not escape. Plagues, wars, dangers from 
man, beast, and the elements, rendered life 
uncertain and death an ever-present fact; 
hence the art, the literature, and what 
crude drama he had, contain symbols of mor- 
tality introduced whenever there is the 
slightest opportunity. The Danse Maca- 
bre^ or ** Dance of Death," was a favorite 
theme of the German artists and writers dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Those strange and grotesque conceptions, 
portraying death in all forms of terror and 
grisly humor, have never ceased to puzzle 
students of those periods. 

It was left, however, to the two great 
German masters, Diirer and Holbein, to 
transform these crude and ghastly materials 
into something worthy of the name of art. 
The fatalism and pagan Epicureanism into 
which the Italians drifted in striving to es- 
cape these deep and serious questions of- 
fered no temptations to their sturdy Ger- 
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man minds. They faced the problems 
with undaunted fronts, and sought to an- 
swer as biest they might the questionings of 
their souls. 

Thus in many of Diirer's works we 
find symbols of mortality introduced which 
often take on, when carefully studied, a 
deeper significance than the main theme of 
the picture. In one of his engravings upon 
copper we have what is avowedly the por- 
trait of a German noble and his wife, in the 
first glow of their married life, walking 
forth in the midst of a lovely and fertile 
country, all fresh with springtime, as they 
with youth. The suggestion of death would 
be the last thing we should expect to find in 
such a picture., yet behind the two, all un- 
conscious in their happiness, lurks the De- 
stroyer himself, with his hour-glass, await- 
ing the swift-coming moment when with 
one stroke he will transform the little world 
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of peace and loveliness into one of sorrow 
and desolation. 
__ V 

) Albrecht Diirer painted more than sixty ) 
pictures, many of them works of splendid art, ^ 
^\i^ Feast of Rose Garlands^ now hanging in 
the monastery of Strahow, near Prague, and 
the Madonna with the Pear are two char- 
acteristic examples of his treatment of the 
Virgin theme. To those who are familiar 
with the madonnas of Perugino, Correggio, 
and Raphael, Diirer's portrayal of the same 
subject comes, bringing a decided feeling 
of disappointment. The grace and far- 
off loveliness discoverable in the Italian 
paintings is nowhere to be found. Mr. R. 
F. Heath, in his excellent study of Diirer's 
life and work, says: ''Unlike the Italian 
masters, who always depicted a maiden in 
the graceful beauty of eternal youthfulness, 
he delighted in her relations to the Infant. 
She is generally occupied with him. She 



1' 
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is not so much an object of adoration as a 
Niirnberg mother, full of natural instincts. 
. . . She is born amidst the prattle of 
Niirnberg gossip, dresses like a burgher's 
wife, and rocks the cradle or sits at her work 
as any other matron. She knows but one 
feeling, her love for the Child, which grows 
with his growth, and feels the burden of 
sorrow which increases with the develop- 
ment of his destiny. The angels about the 
Child are as natural as himself, little chil- 
dren full of fun, and always busy at their 
play. Shall we say that this is less noble 
art than that which seeks beauty first and 
truth last?" / ' 

{j^t/X^The characteristic traits of D ui ' cr's genius 
are revealed to better advantage in his en- 
gravings upon wood and copper. In paint* 
ing he had many rivals, some of whom out- 
stripped him ; but in the art of engraving he 
stood alone, and to-day the plates that came 
from his hand are not excelled. 
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It was by aid of this medium that he gave 
the world a series of pictures that are per- 
haps his greatest and most thoughtful work. 
This is the series of engravings upon cop- 
per depicting types of human temperament. 
The desire to make such a work had long 
been in his mind, but it was not until 1513- 
14 that the engravings appeared* They 
were entitled: Jkfelencoh'a, Si. Jerome in 
the Cell^ and The Knight^ Deaths and the 
DeviL There were to be four plates; but 
the final one was never completed, due, no 
doubt, to the great burden of work upon 
Diirer's shoulders at that time.. 

Perhaps no single picture produced dur- 
ing the Renaissance, unless it be Leonardo's 
La Giaconda^ has been the subject of such 
speculation as the engraving entitled Melen- 
cholia. And truly it is a strange conception 
— one that could have sprung only from the 
mind of a Teuton, and one that could be 
understood by that type of mind alone. 1 
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The picture reveals the figure of a robed 
woman with wide-spreading wings, bearing 
keys and a purse at her girdle, her head 
wreathed with a garland of spleenwort. 
She is gazing, with the look betokening a 
wearied brain, across a dark and sullen sea. 
At her feet sleeps a great wolf-hound, while 
a very unhappy-looking Cupid makes idle 
marks upon a slate. Scattered about the feet 
of the woman are the tools of carpentering 
and other crafts, mingled with apparatus 
for alchemy and necromancy. A ladder, 
which apparently rises from nowhere and 
leads to nowhere, stands near a great block 
of stone hewn into a strange shape, which 
has fallen from a great height and lies half 
imbedded in the ground. Around the base 
of a monumental structure, just behind the 
winged figure, hang an hour-glass, a magic 
square, empty balances, and a silent bell. 
In the far background, lit by the mingled 
light from a rainbow and a fearful comet, a 
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dead and dreary waste of water laps the 
wharves of a deserted city. Across the 
strangely lighted sky flies a horrible batlike 
creature, both demon and beast, whose 
wings form a scroll upon which is inscribed 
the legend Melencolia. » . • 

It is a scene of awful despair, so hope- 
less, indeed, that the strange and unhappy 
genius, James Thomson , found it so to har- 
monize with his own morbid fantasies that 
he transcribes the picture in wonderful 
verse in his epic of pessimism, TAe City 
of Dreadful Night : 

. Thus has the artist copied her, and thus 
Surrounded to expound her form sublime, 

Her fate heroic and calamitous; v, 

Fronting the dreadful mysteries of Time ; 

Unvanquished in defeat and desolation, 

Undaunted in the hopeless conflagration 
Of the day setting on her baffled prime. 

Baffled and beaten back, she works on still ; 

Weary and sick of soul, she works the more, 
Sustained by her indomitable will; 



X 
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The hands shall fashion and the brain shall pore, 
And all h^r sorrow shall be turned to labor, 
Till Death, the friend-foe, piercing with his saber 

That mighty heart of hearts, ends bitter war. 

But as if blacker night could dawn on night. 
With tenfold gloom on moonless night unstarred, 

A sense more tragic than defeat and blight. 
More desperate than strife with hope, debarred, 

More fatal than the adamantine Never 

Encompassing her passionate endeavor. 
Dawns glooming in her tenebrous regard; 

The sense that ev.ery struggle brings defeat, 
Because Fate holds no prize to crown success; 

That all the oracles are dumb, or cheat, 
Because they have no secret to express; 

That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 

Because there is no light beyond the curtain; 
That all is vanity and nothingness. 



^ 



This engraving has been interpreted in a 
myriad different ways, yet it still remains a 
mystery — haunting, poignant. Yet, what- 
ever may have been in the artist's mind 
when he introduced the many symbols into 
the picture, it may be taken as a vision. of a 
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mood that comes not seldom to the artistic 
and creative mind, and as a profound though 
unconscious commentary on the spirit of the 
Renaissance itself. As on a magic screen, 
Diirer has revealed in concrete form that 
divine unrest, that unceasing quest for 
change, which will not permit the soul a 
moment's surcease from activity, hut crowds 
it on and on to new and ever new endeavor. 
The Renaissance was this spirit with ,the idle 
wings. ^ In the figure of this sad-eyed woman 
we have the embodied soul of an age that had 
tired itself out with great endeavor, yet oft- 
^ times endeavor that was fraught with disas- 

trous consequences or furthered by ignoble 
means. This was the age that sought to 
solve the deepest mysteries of life, but could 
I not bring to their solution aught save the 

I hand, the brain, and the fruitless instruments 

! that they create. All these have been tested ; 

the mind, borne upon its great pinions, has 
flown to the uttermost confines of the world, 
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and even dares to wing its way through un- 
imagined depths of space, where new suns 
are growing into being, but still the mind 
knows itsielf but as a speck of the finite sub- 
merged and lost in the infinite. The meth- 
ods of natural science are appealed to, with 
no result but wonder growing upon wonder ; 
so when necromancy fails to tear aside the 
curtain that hangs at the threshold of the 
unknown, hope, based on visions, dies, and 
she sits among her idle playthings, deso- 
late, lost. The ladder still leads from the 
unknown to the unknown, and poor tired 
Cupid, who has been forced to do unlawful 
tasks, writes a requiem on Love that died a 
slave. This* picture is the reply of a pro- 
foundly imaginative mind to the question, 
** What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? " 
!' In striking contrast with the Melencolia 
is the beautiful engraving of St, Jerome in 
the Cell, which typifies the meditative or 
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phlegmatic temperament. Here all is quiet, 
harmonious, and fruitful, rather than rest- 
less and unavailing.! At his desk, in a 
bright, sunshiny room essentially mediaeval 
in its architecture and fittings, sits the aged 
saint, busily engaged in illuminating a sa- 
cred text. Around his noble and venera- 
ble head gleams the golden halo of saint- 
hood. In the foreground, soundly sleep- 
ing, lie a dog and a lion. Books and 
household utensils are shown, but not in 
disorder; while symbols of mortality, such 
as hour-glass and skull, are visible ; ' yet 
they seem to have lost their ominous signif- 
icance, the glass merely fulfilling its func- 
tion of marking the passage of the hours, 
while the skull loses its balefulness in the 
shadow of the crucifix upon the table. 

It is not strange that Diirer should have 
taken this particular saint to illustrate his 
conception of the phlegmatic temperament, 
as the translations of Erasmus and the other 
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humanists had conspired to make Jerome 
the patron saint of the Renaissance. His 
friendship with the leaders and his sympa- 
thy with the cause of humanism in Ger- 
many could not fail to be revealed in his 
art, which, indeed, expresses every move- 
ment of thought that took place during the 
painter's lifetime. 

f The third engraving, called TAe Knight^ 
Deathy and the Devil^ represents a German 
Ritter^ in full armor, riding forth on a no- 
ble horse, with spear in hand and wolf- 
hound following. There is an expres- 
sion of determination on his face, yet he 
smiles as if he were certain of the suc- 
cess of his emprise. This smile of assur- 
ance would be less worthy of comment 
were it not for the ghastly companions that 
journey along with him — two of the most 
fearful conceptions ever portrayed by the 
hand of an artist. ^ Sin and Death have 
been revealed to us by men of genius, in 
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all their grisly horror, but in this engraving 
the quintessence of hideousness has appar- 
ently been achieved. The bare-boned skel- 
eton in the Dance of Death, which danced 
the lowly and the great into their last shad- 
owy dwelling place, was but a thing of 
paltry terror compared with the vision of 
Death given us by Diirer. He rides before 
the Knight, seeking to daunt him by hold- 
ing up to his view an hour-glass in which 
the sands have almost ceased running. He 
is King Death on his pale horse, for on his 
shock of tangled hair is a diadem in which 
is entwined a poisonous asp. The face is a 
leprous mass of corruption, with bleared 
eyes and rotting nostrils, while the mouth, 
surrounded by a scraggy beard of dead 
hair, is open, revealing blackened, toothless 
gums. Another serpent writhes around his 
neck. The horse he rides is not the terrible 
steed of wild huntsman tradition, but is a 
poor, gaunt, spectral object, with spavined 
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feet, drooping head, and blinded eyes, 
hanging to whose neck is a bell that tolls at 
every painful step. 

The figure of Death, hateful as it is, may 
be comprehended ; it has the elements of a 
human form, at least. But the awful figure 
that stalks behind the Knight is almost be- 
yond the confines of human fancy: it is the 
Devil of mediaeval days come again. The 
horror has a swine's head, the horns of a 
ram, crowned by a pointed crest that might 
have been stolen from some hideous sea 
monster, completed by great batlike wings, 
goat legs, and serpent's tail. \ Not even 
Milton, in his description oi Sin and 
Death at the gates of Hell, has given us 
a more awful portrayal of these mysteries of 
existence than this great Niirnberg painter. 
Here is no modern portrayal of Sin, with 
fair, seductive form, nor is Death clothed 
with any of its pathos or mystery ; but here 
they are revealed in all their fear and ugli- 
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ness, in awful contrast with the noble rider 
in his gleaming armor, and the distant castle 
glimmering upon the sunlit heights, j 

This picture has been variously interpret- 
ed, by some as one of the robber-barons 
going forth on a marauding expedition, 
accompanied, as they always were, by spec- 
ters of death and wrong; by others as the 
true-hearted warrior going forth on duty's 
errand, unawed by the shadow of death or 
the powers of hell. As for Diirer, he tells 
us that the Knight is the type of the san- 
guine temperament. -^^ 

The last years of Diirer's life were quiet, 
uneventful, and filled with hard, consistent 
work. While he did not receive the injus- 
tice at the hands of his fellow-townsmen 
that had caused the younger Holbein to flee 
from ungrateful Augsburg to the court of 
Henry VIH. of England, yet Niirnberg 
never treated the great artist with liberal- 
ity, and had it not been for his wealthy 
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friends, the Pirkheimers and the Koberg- 
ers, serious problems would have con- 
fronted him. While the Niirnbergers 
were proud of the master who dwelt with- 
in their city walls, yet they had the essen- 
tial German thrift, and their pride had 
little pecuniary value. Even when the Em- 
peror Maximilian had ordered the Niirn- 
berg Rath to pay the artist a pension of 
two hundred gulden from the tribute-money 
the city owed the imperial treasury it 
was done with a very niggardly spirit, 
and was repudiated just as soon as Max- 
imilian died. However, our artist loved his 
Niirnberg, and the last and, in the esteem of 
many, his greatest work was his gift to that 
city of his paintings representing the four 
apostles, John and Peter, Paul and Mark, 
which are now treasured among the most 
sacred possessions of the Munich gallery. 

In these wonderful paintings Albrecht Dii- 
rer attains the summit of his art. All doubt 
8 
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and hesitation are past, and hand and mind 
work together in perfect unison to achieve 
the perfect result. The old excess of detail, 
the old emphasizing of the unimportant, 
the old crudeness and love of the bizarre 
have gone, and these figures stand before 
us simple, noble, and strong. 

Two years after this gift to the Rath of 
Niirnberg, the greatest artist Germany had 
ever known passed away, on April 6, 1528. 
His death came so suddenly that even his 
most intimate friends were unable to be 
present at his bedside. The words of his 
lifetime companion, Willibald Pirkheimer, 
come to us across the long centuries that 
have elapsed, still poignant with their sor- 
row and sense of bitter loss. Full of re- 
gret that he was not present when his friend 
departed, to say '*that last farewell on the 
shore of this rude world," he says: "Thou 
who for so many years was united so close- 
ly to me, Albrecht, my soul's better part, 
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with whom I enjoyed dear discourse, who 
didst treasure my words in a faithful bo- 
som I Why, unhappy one, didst thou hurry 
away with swift, never-returning step? I 
was not allowed to touch thy dear head, to 
clasp thy hand, or say a last farewell to 
the departing one ; for scarcely hadst thou 
intrusted thy weary limbs to thy bed than 
death snatched thee away in haste." 

Again he wrote: ^'Ahhough I have been 
often tried by the death of those who were 
dear to me, I think I have never until now 
experienced such sorrow as the loss of our 
dearest and best Durer has caused me. 
And truly not without reason ; for of all men 
who were not bound to me by ties of blood, 
I loved and esteemed him the most for his 
countless merits and rare integrity. . . . 
A noble man is snat\:hed away, while so 
many others, worthless and incapable men, 
enjoy unclouded happiness, and have their 
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years prolonged beyond the ordinary term 
of man's life." 

The whole of Europe felt the loss to the 
world of art when the news of Diirer's death 
became known, and we still may read the 
many expressions of sorrow that were 
written by famous men of the time, living 
testimonials of the great esteem in which 
he was held. Of more significance than 
any others, because pregnant with prophetic 
truth, are the words of Martin Luther, when 
he says: "You may count him happy that 
Christ so enlightened him and took him in 
good time from stormy scenes, destined 
to become still stormier, so that he who was 
worthy of seeing only the best should not 
be compelled to experience the worst. So 
may he rest in peace with his fathers. 
Amen." 



Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the Pre- 
Raphaelites 
I 
Among the difficult problems that confront 
the student of literature none is more per- 
plexing than the evaluation of contemporary 
letters and art. It is easy enough to obtain 
a fairly just view of some past epoch, to de- 
termine the relative standing of its figures, 
to gain its true perspective, as it were, for 
time has verified greatness and discredited 
charlatanry. In respect to the creative 
epochs of the past, the critic, standing de- 
tached from events, can weigh and justify 
them. This is not true, however, of one's 
own age. It is much as if one lived all 
of his days within some edifice — a great 
church, we may say — to whom the outline 
of the interior, the tracery of the carvings, 
the frescoes, the light coming in from the 
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world without changed and colored by the 
painted windows, were familiar, yet to 
whom the exterior was an unknown 
thing; no suggestion of the flamelike tow- 
ers; no hint of the arched buttresses; no 
clear vision of the great world stretching 
out beyond. 

The student of the twentieth century 
cannot see his own age clearly and wholly, 
for he is too much a part of it; he either 
beholds it too closely, hence partially, or 
through some medium which changes its 
features, giving undue emphasis to minor 
details and minimizing the greater. 

Yet it is not impossible to trace the general 
drift of the culture of to-day, and in a crude 
and tentative way to give the various work- 
ers and their works their relative positions. 
First of all we must divest ourselves of the 
idea that popular acclaim determines great- 
ness. Not every writer who sells half a mil- 
lion copies of his novel is truly a master, nor 
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is the verse that glows with a sort of clever- 
ness going to burn through the coming ages. 
Mark you Thomas Moore and his honeyed 
verse, glorified by his contemporaries, al- 
most if not quite ignored by succeeding 
days; and mark again John Keats, scorned 
by his own age and influencing but a lim- 
ited circle, yet whose message has grown 
like a river, until it is great enough to float 
the poetic argosies of the world. 

Crudely speaking, poetry as the expres- 
sion of the nineteenth century has assumed 
two dominant phases: the social and the aes- 
thetic. The first had its origin in that tran- 
scendent eighteenth century impulse toward 
human liberty which found its earliest ex- 
pression in the words of Rousseau, Burns, 
and Wordsworth. How this movement has 
been taken up by the poets and prophets of 
the nineteenth century, we all know. It is 
a story which has often been told, yet one 
that cannot be told too often, for it is the 
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account of one of those crises in cosmic af- 
fairs during which life and the conceptions 
of life undergo a transformation and pass 
from a lower to a higher plane. The stress, 
however, laid upon this social movement has 
tended to obscure the other phase, which, 
though no less universal, is certainly less 
insistent. 

The poets of the aesthetic school have not 
been less reformers than those of the social, 
nor have their hearts burned with less in- 
dignation against unright, but these poets did 
not work as did the others; theirs was no 
punitive warfare against society. They 
sought to teach rather than to lead, to uplift 
by fine and lofty example rather than to de- 
stroy, to spread their doctrines by apostolic 
succession rather than by fire and sword. 
Along with the poets of the revolt, they were 
likewise the ** children and heirs of revolu- 
tion, yet their ideals could be attained only 
through that repose and quiet impossible in 
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a struggle for immediate social transforma- 
tion."* 

Says William Sharp, in his essay on Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones: ''For each band of 
youth there is some wizard who opens the 
dream-world; and youth itself, its desires, 
the spirit's fashion of the moment, conspire 
to make the vision glorious." And so it 
was a day of mark when three other mar- 
velous boys chanced upon the poems of 
John Keats. Like him, they were young in 
years, but, like him also, they were old in 
enthusiasm and the love for ideal beauty, 
and they found in his poetry the quality 
needed to give definiteness and unity to 
their work. Holman Hunt, John Everett 
Millais, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti were 
filled with a passionate desire to disseminate 
their ideals of beauty ; but what could they 
do? The way before them seemed dark 

* Vida D. Scudder, T/ie Life of the Spirit in the Mod- 
em English Poets, 
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and uncertain : their dreams were nebulous 
and apparently hopeless. But here at last 
was a guide; and so when they began to 
study and illustrate the JEve of St. Agnes^ 
beholding how triumphantly Keats had con- 
quered the difficulties that were besetting 
them, they accepted his mastership, and by 
him were placed upon the path that they 
have followed with such honor. 

Out of this friendship was born the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, the beginning of a 
movement which has become a world influ- 
ence. The little band of enthusiasts, gath- 
ered in earnest conclave, had but faint pre- 
science of the conflict they were to wage 
with modern utilitarianism; but battle they 
did, and as a result they have left the world 
sweeter and more beautiful for their lives. 

The genius of Keats was essentially pic- 
torial. He was a painter whose pictures 
were poems, whose colors were words. 
This fact explains the tremendous influence 
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he had upon the leaders of Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism. With two or three exceptions, all of 
this group appeared to write equally as well 
as they painted, and in respect to those who 
were painters solely, there is every reason 
for believing that art was merely the choice 
of a means of expression — they were poets 
in spirit if not in words. With Rossetti and 
Morris the two voices of art and poesy, 
calling them to high endeavor, were so 
blended as to be one and the same. 

Art to Rossetti and his fellows did not 
mean working along some narrow line of 
culture; it was the voice of that higher 
self which must find expression or per- 
ish. To them all arts and crafts fell 
into the selfsame category. Music, sculp- 
ture, architecture, painting, poetry — the 
touchstone for them all was: "Do they 
come truly from their creator's heart I are 
they the soul's veritable expression?" 
*'When there is no vision," says John 
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Ruskin, ''the people perish." The Pre- 
Raphaelites sought to bring again the gla- 
mour and the dream, things that are the soul 
of art, that they might dwell forever, lending 
to life, to familiar earth and skies, a mean- 
ing and a beauty they never had before- 

England was sorely in need of spiritual 
regeneration. The light had fled from land 
and sea; self-sufficiency and commercial- 
ism were regnant; and the voice of Macau- 
lay, the arch-evangel of burgher-compla- 
cency, was to be heard counting the num- 
ber of smokestacks in Leeds, Manchester, 
and Liverpool. That voice is not silent to- 
day, for there are many well-meaning peo- 
ple who think that multitudes of factories 
and the "full dinner pail" can save a na- 
tion. But fortunately, when the whole mul- 
titude is prostrate before the golden calf, 
there arises some indignant Moses, some 
impassioned Jeremiah, who calls the people 
away from their shame, and bids them fol- 
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low the true light. Thus, it was not long 
after Macaulay's defense of philistinism that 
we find Carlyle crying out anathemas against 
England, and Ruskin shaking a finger of 
scorn in the face of a mercenary society, 
saying: ''Life without industry is crime, 
but industry without religion is brutality." 

In art we find conditions equally depress- 
ing. Since the death of Raphael art had 
stagnated. Barring a few noteworthy ex- 
ceptions, for three hundred years the art- 
ists had all been little Raphaels ; his figure 
loomed tremendous in the skies of art. His 
successors deferred wholly to him as their 
master, and accepted the canons of his art 
as final. Why should they go to nature for 
inspiration ? Had not Raphael shown how 
to paint nature? Why try to draw the 
human form from life? Had not Raphael 
given rules for the perfect form ? 

Thus among the early nineteenth century 
painters do we find a dead and dreary aca- 
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demicism, a slavish following of hard and 
dry rules of technique which effectually 
blighted enthusiasm and originality. Not 
merely had there been little progress, but 
in every way since Raphael's death there 
had been positive deterioration. Modern 
art, indeed, lacked the largeness and free- 
dom of that of the Italian Renaissance. Ref- 
erence was made only to the dogmas of 
precedent and prejudice, and to ignore these 
was artistic suicide. 

The revolutionary teaching of Rousseau, 
Burns, Wordsworth, and Shelley had not 
been without influence upon poetry and 
life, yet it had largely failed to touch art 
and culture. Nevertheless, in the early 
nineteenth century we find here and there 
notes of dissatisfaction and unrest. Thus, 
in 1821, Constable, a landscape artist of no 
little genius and insight, said in all serious- 
ness: ** In thirty years English art will have 
ceased to exist.'.' How poor a prophet he 
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was IS revealed by the fact that exactly 
thirty years from that time the greatest 
painters England has ever known were 
creating masterpieces day by day, and of 
this generation of artists the Pre-Raphaelites 
were not the least in importance. 

The poets of revolution were little con- 
cerned with painting and household deco- 
ration. Their protests were directed against 
life itself and the spirit which dominated it. 
They had no time to attempt to add beauty to 
men's lives; if they could only have taken 
the ugliness and positive evil away from 
them, they would have felt their work well 
done. Even poor Keats had little of the spir- 
it of aesthetic reform in his nature. It may 
be he was depressed by the lack of beauty 
he found around him, yet he did not strive 
to make this a better and a purer world, 
but found sufficient joy in fleeing from it 
to the art and poetry of antique days. His 
pensive spirit ever evaded active conflict 
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with conditions; he would rather dream 
than struggle, and so it was left to others 
of a more strenuous sort to take up his 
creed of beauty and drive it home to the 
hearts of men. This was the work that 
chance or design had placed in the hands 
of the Pre-Raphaelites. The result was 
the aesthetic regeneration of England. 

II 

Says Aymer Vallance, in his JLtye and 
Art of William Morris: '* There is but 
slight necessity to enumerate the horrors 
proper to the early Victorian period: the 
Berlin wool work and bead mats ; the crochet 
antimacassars upon horsehair sofas ; the wax 
flowers under glass shades; the monstrosi- 
ties in stamped brass and gilded stuccoes ; 
chairs, tables, and other furniture, hideous 
with veneer and curly distortions; and 
would-be naturalistic vegetable -patterned 
carpets, with false shadows and misplaced 
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perspective; and the despicable legion of 
mean shams and vulgarities which have 
been exposed and held up to ridicule times 
without number." 

It was in no spirit of disparagement that 
the name Pre-Raphaelite was adopted by 
these young artists. They were not blind 
to the marvelous art of Raphael, but they 
were also not blind to the fact that sponta- 
neous artistic expression apparently ceased 
with that painter, and they found in his 
predecessors that devotion to nature and 
that freedom of spirit which had fled from 
the work of his successors. They did not 
maintain that Raphael was not great; but 
what of Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci, Piero 
de Cosimo, of Perugino, Michael Angelo, 
Fra Lippo Lippi? And, above all, what 
of Botticelli, that old Greek strayed into 
modern days, who clothed his Venuses 
and Dianas with silks and tissues which 
belonged alone to the Renaissance? Bs- 
9 
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pecially did they find in Botticelli's paint- 
ings that thing they thought most of all 
good in art — the unity of the dream and 
the reality. 

What, then, did these youths propose to 
do? What was the creed of this Brother- 
hood? Perhaps Ruskin has best expressed 
it in his Modern Painters and in his ring- 
ing defense of Pre-Raphaelitism, printed 
in 1857. Says he: ''Eight years ago, 
in the close of the first volume of Modern 
Painters^ I ventured to give the following 
advice to the young artists of England: 
* They should go to nature in all singleness 
of heart, and walk with her laboriously and 
trustingly, having no other thought but how 
best to penetrate her meaning; rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning 
nothing' — advice which, whether bad or 
good, involved infinite labor and humiliation 
in the following; and it was, therefore, for 
the most part rejected. It has, however, 
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been carried out to the very letter by a 
group of men who, for their reward, have 
been assailed by the most scurrilous abuse 
which I ever recollect seeing issue from the 
public press." Ruskin, after this preface, 
proceeds to the defense of Hunt, Millais, 
and Rossetti, in words that burn with 
indignation. In the very first sentence 
occurs that noble generalization: "It 
may be proved, with much certainty, 
that God intends no man to live in this 
world without working; but it seems no 
less evident that he intends every man 
to be happy in his work. It was written, 
*in the sweat of thy brow,' but it was 
never written, ' in the breaking of thy 
heart.' " 

There was no personal basis for this 
splendid action on the part of Ruskin. He 
hardly knew the artists whom he was de- 
fending — in fact, had never seen Rossetti. 
It was, however, the beginning of a friend- 
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ship which was destined to exert a tremen- 
dous influence upon all concerned — certain- 
ly not the least upon Millais, who eventually 
coaxed Ruskin out of his wife. 

For many years Ruskin was the guardian 
angel of the Brotherhood, helping them all, 
and especially Rossetti, by his words and his 
fortune. He felt that they were trying — 
somewhat crudely perhaps, but earnestly — 
to do the things he had long felt to be im- 
perative. They at least were following the 
true light. 

His magnificent defense of the artist Turn- 
er and the Pre-Raphaelites, his arraignment 
of modern commercialism, his hatred of 
sham and cant — all of these things sprang 
from his conception of the sphere and mis- 
sion of art. He saw that nature-beauty 
must be linked to soul-beauty, for the one 
perishes without the other. To him the ideal 
and the real were not two separate entities, 
but merely parts of the same thing* Genu- 
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ine art was the expression of the ideal 
in terms of the real. He conceived that 
poetry and the tonic, plastic, and pictorial 
arts were not concerned with crude facts 
alone, nor with the dream alone, but they 
were concerned with the dream interpreted 
in terms that all could readily grasp. Art 
must, above all, be based upon nature. Its 
object is not to imitate, and by the means of 
factitious methods to deceive the senses, but 
it should tell the truth. Not all truth, as the 
extreme realists would maintain, but the 
truth which is spiritual and transcendent, 
lurking veiled and illusive back of all and in 
all. The quickening fire of the spiritual must 
be breathed into the material, and he tells us 
in manifold ways that '* ideas of beauty are 
subjects of moral but not of intellectual per- 
ceptions," and that ''greatness is the power 
of seeing visions." 
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Ill 

It would be manifestly impossible to at- 
tempt a specific characterization of the va- 
rious members of the English aesthetic 
movement, and indeed such endeavor is 
not needful, as all of its aims can be tested 
and its personal side revealed by an ac- 
count of one who most of all dominated it — 
a man possessed of a quality of genius so 
rare and precious that it almost defies analy- 
sis: Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

If ever a man came into this world en- 
dowed with the inheritance and gifts which 
are thought to belong peculiarly to the man 
of genius, Rossetti was indeed that man by 
divine birthright. In his veins were mingled 
two streams of blood, the Latin and the 
Teutonic, giving him the warmth and ten- 
derness of the former and the earnestness 
and mystic exaltation of the latter. His fa- 
ther, Gabriel Rossetti, was an exiled Italian 
poet-patriot, and one of the early leaders in 
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the young Italy movement, widely known in 
his own land as the author of stirring bat- 
tle lyrics which rival in their fire and earnest- 
ness those of the German lyricist, Korner. 
He was also an earnest and somewhat 
scholarly commentator on Dante. Dante 
Gabriers mother was a sister of Dr. Poli- 
dori, the intimate friend of Byron, and had 
far more English blood in her veins than 
her name might suggest. 

Rossetti was born the 12th of May, 1828, 
and was the second of four children, each 
of whom has achieved distinction in art or 
letters. The home to which our poet had 
come was not one of wealth, yet his parents 
were far from lacking those things of culture 
which are to be esteemed above mere ma- 
terial luxuries, and their family lif^ reveals 
that all were knit together by a tender love 
and a mutual appreciation which is as rare 
as it is beautiful. 

Rossetti's schooling was brief, interrupt- 
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ed, and perhaps superficial. His scholar- 
ship, along many lines, was meager, to say 
the most, but in those things of interest to 
him he was profoundly versed, and had a 
store of knowledge of an unusual quality, yet 
the very quality which would be of value to a 
poet or painter. He tells us that he could 
not remember the time when he did not 
feel that it was his destiny to be some sort 
of a creative artist, and even in his earliest 
youth he intuitively turned to those things 
which would ultimately be of value to him. 
Thus we find him spending long and delec- 
table hours in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, diligently going through collections 
of old ballads, black-letter tomes, and other 
incunabula, looking, as he tells us, for 
''stunnipg" words for his verse. 

Slight as his education appears, it was 
not so in reality. What he learned was 
best suited for his rare qualities of mind. 
His development was truly a soul progress. 
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Books and life were his teachers; his eyes 
were wide open and far-seeing, and he saw 
things wholly and sanely. He was quick 
to distinguish elements of greatness in book 
or man, and ever generous in his defense 
of some forgotten or ignored man of gen- 
ius. Mark, for instance, his champion- 
ship of Blake, of Chatterton, of Keats and 
Whitman. He was profoundly influenced 
by the books he read, and here are seme of 
the authors whose works he devoured, many 
of them before he was twenty: Byron, Shel- 
ley, Keats, Mrs. Browning, Hugo, De Mus- 
set, Dumas, Poe, Blake, Coleridge, Hood, 
Hoffman, Chamisso,Lamotte-Fouque, Whit- 
man, Tennyson, and Robert Browning — the 
works of the last appealing to his poetic in- 
stincts with peculiar power. 

He was early brought under the spell ol 
the Renaissance in France and Italy, but 
most of all was he moved and inspired by 
the genius of Dante, whose name had been 
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given him with we know not what sort of 
divine prescience by his father. Before 
Dante Gabriel was nineteen he had trans- 
lated the Vtta JVuova, a rendition which 
stands alone among translations in all lit- 
erature. 

He was just nineteen, too, when he ob- 
tained a copy of Poe's poems, and was im- 
mediately struck by their high poetic qual- 
ity. He said that the Raven expressed to 
him the quintessence of loneliness on the 
part of one on earth longing for one in 
heaven. This train of thought led him to 
picture the one in heaven, who is not hap- 
py despite heaven's delights, missing the 
lover on earth. The result was The Blessed 
Damozel^ and its wonderful accompanying 
painting executed many years after. 

Rossetti's period of groping, his Wander- 
jakre, soon came to an end, for he chanced 
to see some paintings, exhibited by one Ford 
Madox Brown, whom he did not know, 
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but whose work seemed to possess those 
qualities for which he hajd long been in 
quest. True to his enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, he immediately wrote a letter to the 
artist full of profuse praise — a species of 
criticism with which that artist had been 
somewhat unacquainted — which caused him 
to think that a joke was being perpetrated. 
Arming himself with a stout stick, he set 
out to punish this merry jester. It is told 
that it took the most persuasive tones of 
Rossetti's beautiful voice to quiet the angry 
painter. It resulted, however, in Rossetti's 
being taken into Brown's studio, and thus 
began a friendship that ceased only with 
death. 

It is quite impossible to estimate the in- 
fluence Ford Madox Brown exerted upon 
his pupil. It has been said that if Rossetti is 
the father of Pre-Raphaelitism, then Brown 
is its grandfather, for the qualities gener- 
ally assumed to be characteristic of that 
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school he evidenced long before the Broth- 
erhood was formed, and he continued to 
follow the same ideals after the defection 
of Millais and others had separated the 
members. 

It was through Brown that Rossetti came 
in contact with William Holman Hunt and 
John Everett Millais, two youths of remark- 
able promise who had already gained some 
achievement. Millais was the artistic won- 
der-child of the times, for at fourteen he 
had done excellent work, and at seventeen 
had attained the highest award in the gift of 
England for historical painting. The gods 
had showered all good things upon him — 
personal beauty, fortune, and artistic gen- 
ius little short of the miraculous. 

Holman Hunt was also a genius of a rare 
and precious sort. Throughout his work 
he shows a skill that is marvelous, and a 
spirituality that makes it in the highest 
sense religious art. Surges of criticism 
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have swept against his Light of the World 
and the Trium-ph of the Innocents^ yet they 
remain to-day two of the most noteworthy 
examples of the religious art the world pos- 
sesses, the madonnas and transfigurations 
of the old masters not excepted. 

It was not difficult for these youths to 
become friends. Their kindred ideals and 
their common contempt for English art of 
their time were alone enough to have drawn 
them together. Therefore we soon find the 
three in earnest conclave at MiUais'shome, 
carefully examining a portfolio of Lasinio's 
drawings of the Campo Santo frescoes at 
Pisa. This meeting was found to be so in- 
teresting and wholly delightful that it was 
agreed that it should be repeated, and out 
of this grew the Brotherhood. 

The little group was eventually increased 
to eight by the addition of F. G. Stevens, 
afterwards a noted art critic, Walter Dev- 
erell, James Collinson, Thomas Woolner, 
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the sculptor, and William M. Rossetti, the 
younger brother of Dante Gabriel, and the 
historian of the movement. All of these 
have attained great distinction, save, per- 
haps, CoUinson. To these, of course, must 
be added Ford Madox Brown, who, though 
not a member, warmly supported the cause. 
After the disbandment of the Brotherhood, 
its traditions were continued by Edward 
Burne-Jones, William Morris, Algernon C. 
Swinburne, and Theodore Watts-Dunton, 
and to-day the debt owed to these men and 
their disciples is beyond repayment. They 
have given us a new world of beauty. 

There have been many who have seen 
in this gathering of young enthusiasts noth- 
ing but a childish attempt to outrage con- 
ventional decency, and from their point of 
view perhaps they are right, yet there can 
be no question of the sincerity of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. They were not aware that 
they were presumptuous, yet, presump- 
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tuous or not, they took up their lances 
and in the strength of their youth went 
forth to do battle with the knights of false 
art and the specters of outworn classic 
ideals. 

The first task to which they devoted 
themselves, as I have said, was the illus- 
tration of Keats's poems, The Eve of St, 
Agnes and Isabella, I doubt if more than 
two or three of these pictures wefe ever 
finished, yet the spirit was there, and Keats 
taught them many strange and wondrous 
things. 

* The need for an organ to serve as a 
mouthpiece for the Brotherhood became 
immediately apparent to Rossetti, and he 
therefore set to work with great enthusiasm 
to start such a publication — much against 
the advice, indeed, of some of his friends. 
The result was the Germ, This contained 
articles by different members, Rossetti con- 
tributing a number of poems and stories, 
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among them TAe Blessed Damozel and the 
lovely autobiographical story Hand and SouL 
The organization of this societ}^ the ap- 
pearance of pictures painted according to 
its dicta^ and finally the publication of this 
last and crowning insult, the Germ^ threw 
the conservatives in the literary and art 
world into a perfect frenzy, and was the 
signal for the most vicious and outrageous 
burst of spite English art had experienced. 
Nothing was too paltry or vindictive to be 
hurled at the heads of these young innova- 
tors. The vast and awful Philistine strode 
forth in his chastising anger and smote 
these audacious youngsters with whips of 
steel. Even Dickens, divine genius, but a 
prince of Philistia, joined in the affray, 
calling their work, in his magazine, ** the 
lowest depths of what is mean, odious, re- 
pulsive, and revolting;" and this about 
two of the most sincere and lovely portray- 
als of Christ in art, 
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This tempest of adverse criticism inspired 
Ruskin's stirring defense, which produced 
a reaction in favor of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and called more attention to them than 
they relished. It instituted a somewhat 
false conception of their meaning and 
aims, a conception that has never been 
wholly removed. They were now hailed 
as the leaders of a reactionary movement, 
with the result that every aesthetic poseur^ 
every crank and discontented failure in art 
hastened to claim kinship with them . Hence 
a thing which at first was perhaps an un- 
premeditated boyish whim now became 
magnified — much to the disgust of the ones 
concerned — into a world movement, and all 
sorts of mystical and absurd legends began 
to cluster around Rossetti and his circle. 

The Germ lived through but four numbers. 

It lacked every quality which would tend to 

make it a financial success. It appealed 

to a very esoteric circle, and at no time 

10 
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did its subscription list number more than 
fifty; so it died, not from lack of excellent 
material, but simply because it was not 
necessary to that dragon, the reading pub- 
lic. It was too rare and dainty to be a 
tempting morsel to such a monster, yet it 
is one of those not uncommon mockeries 
of fate that one copy of the Germ was 
sold recently for enough to have supplied 
the cost of publication for years. 

The Germ, however, produced suffi- 
cient results. To Rossetti it gave added 
fame and prestige, for his contributions to 
its pages were of an exceedingly high or- 
der of merit. It attracted the attention 
to him of some of the most remarkable 
spirits of England, giving him, for one 
who lived so much in seclusion, an as- 
tounding array of friends among men of 
genius. The list of his friends from i860 
to his death is almost a catalogue of En- 
gland's great men during that time. 
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It was in the Germ that Rossetti's poems 
were first printed. Some of them, written 
many years before, had been treasured 
and passed from hand to hand among his 
friends, yet he long hesitated to publish any 
of them. Poetry was an easier, and per- 
haps truer, expression of his genius than 
painting, and came to him, as Ruskin tells 
us all great things come, without excess of 
effort. He often regretted that one could 
not make a living out of poetry; for, had 
such been the case, he would have devoted 
himself entirely to the poetic art. 

Yet it is very doubtful whether Rosetti 
would have been contented with one means 
of expression. So marked was the dual- 
ity of his genius that both poem and paint- 
ing were necessary to express his meaning. 
This is clearly revealed by the fact that 
usually the creation of picture and poem 
was synchronal. They were so welded 
together that each was necessary and com- 
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plementary to the other. This duality of 
genius, as Swinburne sets forth in his beau- 
tiful appreciation of Rossetti's verse, leaves 
the poet-artist open to a double attack, yet 
against which the genius of Rossetti stands 
undismayed. In spite of the fact that the. 
men of most remarkable power have lacked 
versatility, and the fact that those who have 
had a rich and high quality of varied talent 
are but few, nevertheless it but adds to 
Rossetti's honor that it is quite impossible 
to determine in which sphere he was great- 
er. It seemed as if he needed both pen 
and brush to bring out his meaning in its 
fullness. 

The profound symbolism of Dante Ali- 
ghieri's poetry is apparently paralleled in 
that of his modern namesake; but, un- 
like the former, the reader is not left to 
work out the veiled meanings without the 
poet's help, for Rossetti, as a rule, ex- 
plained his poem by a picture or his picture 
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by a poem. Thus the second of the two 
lovely sonnets interpreting his first exhibited 
painting, TAe Girlhood of Mary Virgin^ 
is devoted wholly to the elucidation of the 
symbolism involved in the details of the 
painting. This sonnet has no meaning 
apart from the picture, and the picture loses 
vastly without its poetic interpretation. 

To one who loved the principle of beauty 
as Rossetti did it assumed many subtle 
phases, taking on meanings almost inex- 
pressible; yet he strove with exaltation to 
express by brush and pen as clearly as he 
could his ideals and his dreams. Love, 
beauty, art, religion — all are one with him ; 
expressions of man's yearning toward per- 
fection. Poem and picture conceived in 
such mood must needs be great. Each 
stroke of the pen, each touch of the brush, 
has in it a quality of consecration ; and when 
the work is done it unerringly conveys its 
creator's vision, for, like all sincere effort. 
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it is born out of the joy and anguish of its 

maker's heart. 

IV 

If with genius the gods bestow the gift 
of sorrow, then Rossetti had his full share. 
Contrary to the general impression, there 
was nothing morbid or unwholesome in 
his nature; and, until bereavement and 
illness had shadowed his life, he was ever 
full of joyousness and boundless vital- 
ity. He could well say with Tennyson's 
Ulysses, **A11 times I have enjoyed great- 
ly;" but later in his life he could better add, 
*'And have suffered greatly, both with those 
that loved me and alone." 

It was in 1850 that his friend Walter 
Deverell introduced Rossetti to Elizabeth 
Eleanor Siddal, the daughter of a Sheffield 
cutler, who was destined to be, as some one 
has said, ** his chief interest and occupation 
for eleven years." First as his model, then 
as his betrothed, and last for a little while 
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as his wife, this beautiful and talented girl 
was the center and circumference of his 
life — its perfect joy and its quintessential 
sorrow. He was ever prone to be inspired 
and swayed by beautiful or strong person- 
alities, and we can say, without question, 
that to this lily of the Sheffield marshes the 
world owes some of Rossetti's loveliest and 
most spiritual pictures and poems. "For 
Rossetti," says Mr. Walter Pater, ''the 
great affections of persons to each other, 
swayed and determined in the case of his 
highly pictorial genius, mainly by that so- 
called material loveliness, formed the great 
undeniable reality in things — the solid resist- 
ing substance in a world where all beside 
might be but shadows." 

The beautiful love story of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning had some traits 
in common with that of the Rossettis, but 
it lacked very much of the tragedy that 
darkened the last years of the painter-poet. 
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Their marriage, delayed at first by lack of 
means, later by Miss Siddal's health, was 
followed by a short year or two of happi- 
ness and woe, until cut short by her tragic 
death. For a long time it seemed as if this 
event would be the intellectual if not the 
physical death of Rossetti. What now to 
him meant lovely paintings, for had not the 
face that added glory to them all departed; 
what meant ballads and sonnets, for had not 
the rhythm and sweetness fled from life? 
So when the heartbroken man kneeled to 
kiss her pale brow he placed a little pack- 
age beside her in the casket, saying: ** Their 
writing kept me from her side, and now they 
shall rest with her." It was eight years be- 
fore he could be persuaded to give a reluc- 
tant permission to have the manuscript of 
his poems disinterred, that the world might 
be saved from an irremediable loss. 

That this beautiful woman was worthy of 
such adoration is shown by her own poems 
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and pictures, and above all by the wonder- 
ful paintings in which Rossetti strove to 
make her loveliness eternal. No woman, 
save the Virgin Mary, has a more holy or 
more perfect memorial than the painting 
Beata Beatrix. To Rossetti she had been 
the realized Beatrice whom poor lonely 
Dante Alighieri had followed in spirit so 
long and so gloriously. How sad, how un- 
utterably sad, the precious lines of The 
Blessed Damozel now rang in his ears ; for 
in truth was not some one lonely on earth, 
and another lonely even in heaven? 

From the fixed place of heaven she saw 

Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 

Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path; and now she spoke as when 

The stars sang in their spheres. 

The sun was gone now; the curled moon 

Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 

She spoke through the still weather. 
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Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 



" I wish that he were come to me, 

For he will come," she said. 
" Have I not prayed in heaven? On earth, 

Lord, Lord, has he not prayed ? 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 

And shall I feel afraid ? " 

After the death of his wife Rossetti be- 
came wholly a recluse, and withdrew from 
all save his little circle of intimate friends, 
who sought by every possible means to keep 
from him the double curse of insomnia and 
despondency, in part the result of the chlo- 
ral habit. Many of his old friends were 
now estranged from him — Millais and Rus- 
kin, whom he missed much, and others 
whose defection he did not feel so keenly. 
Others, however, came to take their places, 
among them William Morris, Edward 
Burne-Jones, Hall Caine, William Sharp, 
and, last, Theodore Watts-Dunton, who de- 
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voted himself almost entirely to making 
Rossetti' s latter days happy, and who has 
pictured his dead master with such glamour 
and sympathy as D'Arcy, the painter, in 
his novel-poem, Aylwin, 

V 

It is almost impossible to resist the temp- 
tation to dwell at length upon Rossetti's 
paintings, so completely do they reveal the 
growth of his mind. In them we can trace 
the development and unfolding of his gen- 
ius: his apprenticeship so full of high 
aspiration and tender sympathy; the ma- 
turity of his powers — that time of noble at- 
tainment during which his hand turned 
forth those lovely and spiritual creations, in- 
spired in most part by his wife — and last, the 
twilight glow, when, engaged in bitter con- 
flict with loneliness and gloom, his work 
seemingly takes on a quality of hypersensu- 
ousness, as if the painter were seeking in 
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his art the joy that had fled from his life. 
But Rossetti's pictures are beyond descrip- 
tion ; like the Chopin nocturne, that hides the 
most of its magic beauty until the sweep of 
the violins, flutes, and trumpets of a great 
orchestra reveals it, they must be seen, stud- 
ied, and loved before they can be known. 

It is almost profanation to dismiss Ros- 
setti's poems with a few lines. Of such 
rare quality are they possessed that each 
seems to have a halo around it such as he 
was wont to put about the brows of his I^i- 
ammettas and Beatrices. Beauty of thought, 
beauty of language, beauty of rhythm, all 
are there; and sometimes the mind's eye 
seems to distinguish, faint yet glowing, a 
sense of color, as if the poet had used his 
brushes in making the poem. In this verse 
love becomes a mystic passion, art is trans- 
formed into somewhat of religion, and the 
common thing takes on meanings and vir- 
tues it never had before. 
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In poetry Rossetti found the supreme ex- 
pression of his genius. He always felt that 
he was hampered by the limitations of the 
canvas and colors; and had it not been that 
painting brought him a livelihood, he would 
have devoted himself exclusively to verse. 
As it was, every mood that produced a 
painting in due time brought forth a poem 
which would give expression to shades of 
meaning too subtle for plastic mediums. 
Nor was his power to express himself in 
verse subject to such mutations as marked 
his painting. Perhaps this was in part due 
to the fact that necessity forced him to 
paint, while he wrote only when fancy dic- 
tated; yet, whether this be true or not, cer- 
tainly each of his poems, from TAe Blessed 
Damozel to The King's Tragedy^ the first 
written by a boy of nineteen, the latter the 
work of a man who has already felt the 
mortal touch upon his forehead, is perfect 
in its way. No more does the earlier poem 
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show crudeness of concept or execution 
than the later one show signs of attenua- 
tion or failing powers. Both ballads are 
subtle and high-spirited — one, the young 
man's vision of love, without which heaven 
itself would be cheerless; the other, the 
perfected ideal, born in the mind of a poet 
who has experienced all that life has to 
give, of the noble king who lives for his 
country. 

Rossetti's poems reveal in the truest and 
subtlest wise the things that have shaped 
and determined his life. In TAe Blessed 
DamozeU Lovers Nocturne^ The Stream's 
Secret^ and that immortal sonnet-sequence, 
The House of IJfe^ do we find his vision of 
love — that selfsame conception which pro- 
duced chivalry, the troubadours, the trou- 
veres, the minnesingers, and all the panoply 
of the lists of love ; that caused Petrarch to 
glorify Laura, and Dante to write some- 
thing concerning Beatrice never before 
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written of a woman. Rossetti's sonnets 
stand apart from all other poems of that 
class. Shakespeare's are more human and 
soul-impelling, Mrs. Browning's more full 
of passionate utterance, Wordsworth's 
marked by a nobler dignity and restraint, 
yet Rossetti's are perfect loveliness in line 
and concept. *' Sonnet is poured upon son- 
net, and song hands on the torch to song; 
and each in turn (as another poet has said 
of the lark's note falling from the heights of 
dawn): 

* Rings like a golden jewel down a golden stair.'"* 

With all of his delicacy and wondrous 
art, the element of power is not lacking in 
Rossetti's work. The popular fancy that he 
was one of that sapless type known as the 
aesthete had no foundation. Strength, in- 
tensity, are the basal principles of his 
character, and nowhere are these found 

* Swinburne, Essays and Studies. 
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to better advantage than in his verse. 
Not Browning himself has written poetry 
that has more power and fervor than 
stand revealed in The Last Confession, 
Jennjy and Dante at Verona, In the first 
named he deals with Love's power to make 
and unmake happiness, and questions the 
extent of the lover's dominion over the ob- 
ject of his love. The motif \s tremendous- 
ly tragic, and gains additional power from 
the fact that the man who makes the con- 
fession was engaged in the work of freeing 
Italy from the hated Austrian — a theme that 
was well fitted to arouse the deepest feelings 
of Rossetti's heart. 

The second poem, Jenny^ has power of 
another kind — a power that is due partly to 
the subject itself, and partly to the poet's 
method of treatment. A woman of the 
London streets does not appear to be a 
very propitious subject for a poem; as 
there are two very evident difficulties in- 
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hering in such a theme: the danger of 
saying too much or of saying too little. 
Both of these Rossetti has avoided with 
consummate skill. He is absolutely frank, 
facing the world-old problem of human 
frailty with tenderness and sympathy, yet 
causing us to feel that, while fate and cir- 
cumstance may have conspired to produce 
the wreck of a human soul, our duty to 
that soul and to others beaten by life's 
salt seas is none the less clear. Not since 
the Master taught at the table of Simon 
the Leper has this problem been faced so 
sincerely or so adequately. 

"The poem, Dante at Verona^^* says 
Swinburne, *' stands apart among the rest 
with a crown on it . . . of consecration, 
as perhaps the loftiest monument of all 
raised by the devotion of a race of genius 
for two generations of noble work and love. 
All the incidents and traditions of the great 
poet's exile are welded together in fusioq 

n 
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of ardent verse to forge a memorial as of 
carven gold. The pure, plain ease and 
force of narrative style melt now and then 
into the fire of a sad rapture, a glory of 
tragedy lighting the whole vision as with a 
funereal and triumphal torch. Even the 
words of that letter in which Dante put 
away from him the base conditions of his 
return — words matchless among all that 
ever a poet found to speak for himself, ex- 
cept only by those few supreme words in 
which Milton replied to the mockers of his 
blindness — even these are worthily recast 
in the mold of English verse by the might 
and cunning of this workman's hand: . . . 

*That since no gate led, by God*6 will, 
To Florence, but by the one whereat 
The priests and money changers sat, 
He still would wander: for that still, 
Even through the body's prison bars, 
His soul possessed the sun and stars/ ** 

As a translator Rossetti has achieved re- 
sults no less distinct and peerless. Less of 
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a scholar than many another translator, he 
had that power, which they often have not, 
of grasping vividly the heart and soul of 
the original, and the poetic ability to trans- 
mute it into flawless English. How rare a 
thing this is, is evidenced by the fact that 
when we name Chapman's Horner^ Ga- 
ry's Dante^ Jowett's Plato^ and Fitz- 
gerald's Omar Khayyam^ we almost ex- 
haust the list of really great translations 
into the English tongue. To these we 
must perforce add Rossetti's translation 
of Vita Ntiova^ his renditions from the old 
French of Villon, and other superb realiza- 
tions of the translator's art. 

It is as a maker of ballads, however, that 
Rossetti is in his element. '* Ballads,' ' Mr. 
Andrew Lang declares, ** are a voice from 
secret places, from silent peoples, and old 
times long dead; and as such they stir us 
in a strangely intimate fashion to which 
artistic verse can never attain." That 
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love of old-time things, that tincture 
of romance which colored all of his cre- 
ative work, caused him to find in the bal- 
lad a form best fitted to give voice to his 
dreams. He vied with the nameless sing- 
ers of the past, the makers of Chevy 
Chase and the Robin Hood cycle, in creat- 
ing ballads, and his have all the fire and 
life to be found in those songs of days 
long dead. In Sister Helen ^ Stratton 
Water^ and The White Ship we find the 
ancient spirit admirably caught and pre- 
served. The mobility of mind that permit- 
ted him to express the subtlest nuances of 
other languages also gave him the power to 
project himself into other times and make 
them live again in his magic lines. 

VI 

A discussion of Rossetti's work, alone, re- 
veals but a small part of his genius. Above 
all, he was a man of personality, of mag- 
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netism. This has been most clearly shown 
by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton in his es- 
say, TAe Truth About Rossetti. He says: 
**To us who loved him the name 'Rossetti' 
was a word of music that never suggested 
the works but always the man. I say* to 
us who loved him,' and the category in- 
cludes all who knew him, for he was a 
man whom it was impossible to know with- 
out deeply loving, and I will not deny that 
he should be deeply loved before he could 
be fully known." This, then, seems to be 
the keynote to his character and the se- 
cret of the power that caused a man who 
shrank from the world to be a potent influ- 
ence in it. This movement, this **new re- 
nascence of wonder and awe/' as the same 
gifted writer terms it, has been almost 
wholly due to the personal influence of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The reawakened 
sense of the romantic, the new ideal of 
beauty in life, an ideal that has transformed 
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all the arts and crafts of the modern age, 
has been largely due to the personal influ- 
ence of this one man, who, ** like a star, 
dwelt apart." More than his pictures or 
poems ever could do, his magnetic person- 
ality and his tremendous enthusiasm in- 
spired his friends and disciples with the 
same fervent glow that lit up his own soul. 
Through Morris he changed English deco- 
rative art from tawdry claptrap to some- 
thing of beauty; through Burne- Jones he 
bequeathed a living fire to the altar of 
British art; and to-day the finest spirits in 
poetry and painting — and the list is a long 
one that runs from Swinburne to Byam 
Shaw — feel themselves glorified in hailing 
him master. All who know Rossetti freely 
acknowledge his inspirational influence, his 
power to exalt and awaken all the sleeping 
potentialities of the soul. 

What, then, is the explanation of this 
magnetic quality which Rossetti possessed? 
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This is no easy question, for it involves that 
world-old problem of genius; yet the fact 
that best of all seems to explain his power is 
the unity of his life, a unity which is not 
negatived by the fact that he was both poet 
and painter. This unity is produced by his 
love of abstract beauty. His sensitiveness 
to color and rhythm, his instinctive rever- 
sion to the loveliness of pagan and mediae- 
val times, his shrinking from the crassness 
and materialism of modern life — these quali- 
ties reveal the temper of his mind and are 
the sources of his spiritual exaltation. Filled 
with a feeling for the beautiful, which was 
almost a religion, he needs must be sur- 
rounded by lovely things and must come 
under the spell of thoughts that are essen- 
tially beautiful. These were the inspira- 
tional things to him, and dwelt in his mind 
to come forth and live again in gemlike 
poems and pictured dreams. 

This love of beauty caught together the 
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wayward strands of Rossetti's nature and 
bound them in a perfected whole, giving 
his art, his poetry, and his life that quality 
of wholeness and enchantment that holds us 
to-day as it held those who were so happy 
as to know him in bygone days. Call it 
what you will, it is, when the last word is 
spoken, just genius. 



William Morris — Master Craftsman 
I 

William Morris did not come from a 
distinguished family, yet it was one of cul- 
ture, and on his mother's side, the Sheltons, 
were a number of men of talent in music 
and art. The Morrises were of Welsh de- 
scent, and had come to England in 1820. 
His father was first a clerk in the broker- 
age firm of Harris, Sanderson & Harris, and 
was finally admitted as a junior partner. By 
a lucky investment in copper he became 
possessed of a fortune of about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, and 
hence was a man of exceptional means and 
influence. 

As a child he was delicate, but his fa- 
ther's home was in a village, Walthamstow, 
and here he found the fresh air which was 
needful to build him into what he after- 
wards became— a man of tremendous phys- 
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icai power, a perfect dynamo of electric en- 
ergy. This early frailness caused him, too, 
to be kept at home, where he spent his time 
devouring books of all kinds. He tells us 
that he could never remember when he was 
unable to read, and at four he was deep in 
the Waverley Novels. In 1840, at the age 
of six, the family moved to Woodford 5all, 
an old manor of the early Georgian period, 
standing in a park of some fifty acres, next 
to Epping Forest and on the highroad to 
London. Beyond the limits of the park 
the winding, shadowy paths led into dis- 
tant glades, where wild fern and hepatica 
nestled, while the dim-vistaed groves of 
beechwood offered infinite temptations in 
the way of knightly quests into the child's 
fairyland. Here, in this lovely environ- 
ment, William Morris was taught by nature, 
becoming a lover of tree and flower and a 
friend of every woodland denizen. 

These childhood times had great influ- 
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ence upon Morris's temperament and his 
genius. Perhaps some of the waywardness, 
his moods of storm and sunshine, his keen 
feeling for natural beauty, were fostered 
by these early days. Anyhow, he never 
ceased to love Epping Forest, and to 
treasure the memory of it. Throughout 
his works, even to the end of his days, 
we find here and there bits of description of 
lovely meads and uplands, many of which 
may be identified with these haunts of his 
boyhood. The impressions made upon his 
childish mind were so keen, he tells us, 
that throughout his life the smell of a May 
tree always made him think of being put to 
bed in the daytime. 

It was at this time, too, that he came un- 
der the spell of mediaeval times. Dimly 
he knew their spirit from his fairy books; 
but when his father took him, at the age of 
eight years, on a pilgrimage to Canterbury 
Cathedral, these dim visions became crys- 
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tallized into a vital, living reality. The in- 
effable glory of this journey so filled his lit- 
tle life that fifty years after, though he had 
not seen the minster in the meanwhile, he 
could give an accurate description of its de- 
tails. 

We catch occasional glimpses of our hero 
during his early school days from the words 
of his friends and from his own letters. He 
was, as a schoolfellow describes him, ''a 
thickset, strong-looking boy, handsome, 
with a high color and black curly hair, 
good-natured and kind, but with a fearful 
temper." At his preparatory school, Marl- 
borough College, he' did not join the other 
boys in their games, but spent his time seek- 
ing bird-eggs in the neighboring parks, or 
reading old books on archaeology and archi- 
tecture, which he unearthed in the library; 
and even when at his studies, we are told, his 
hands refused to be idle, and found *' relief 
in endless netting." **With one end of the 
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net fastened to a desk in the big school- 
room, he would work at it for hours to- 
gether, his fingers moving almost automat- 
ically." Again we are told that on his 
walks he invented and poured forth endless 
tales '* about knights and fairies," and with 
these he would hold his dormitory mates 
enthralled. In such ways does the- boy 
prophesy the coming man. In his energy, 
in his mooning, in the passionateness of his 
likes and dislikes, the William Morris whom 
we find weaving netting and fairy tales was 
the same in every trait who passed from us 
so few years ago. 

II 

Individuals, like nations, have crises in 
their lives which mark some upward or 
downward movement, and the matriculation 
of William Morris in Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, was surely one of these. At this time 
Oxiovd had not f^lt the ungentle hand of 
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the vandal who attempts to restore old 
buildings. It was ** still a mediaeval city, 
a vision of gray-roofed houses, and a long 
winding street, and the sound of many 
bells." As Mr. MacKail, in his Ltye of 
William Morris^ says: '* Between the Ox- 
ford of the early fifties and the Oxford of 
the present day there lies a gap which is 
imperfectly measured by the change, vast 
as that is, which forty-five years have 
brought over the whole of England. The 
home of lost causes and impossible loyal- 
ties was on the eve of startling revolutions ; 
but it still clung to the past with obsti- 
nate tenacity, and prided itself on keeping 
behind the material and intellectual move- 
ment of the age." 

We may easily conceive the delight of 
this youth, whose every intellectual longing 
fled back to the past, when he found him- 
self in these ancient scholastic halls. But 
the mere fact that Oxford chimed with his 
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own nature is but incidental; the friend- 
ships he made there was the thing that had 
transcendent influence upon his life. Here 
it was that he met Burne-Jones, Fulford, 
Faulkner, Price, Dixon, MacDonald, Lush- 
ington, Heeley, and Swinburne, all of 
whom were of his kind and moved more 
or less by his ideals. Of the most of these 
there is little to tell. Some have attained 
distinction, others have disappointed their 
friends in their quest for high endeavor, 
yet some among the throng cannof be 
ignored, for their lives are so knit to- 
gether with that of Morris that the discus- 
sion of the bne involves the other. 

Edward Burne-Jones and William Morris 
entered Oxford at the same time — the latter 
part of January, 1853 — and immediately sin- 
gled each other out as being worthy of cul- 
tivation. They were bosom friends in less 
than a week — friends linked together by 
something stronger and more durable than 
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mere personal attraction. They had kin- 
dred aims and ideals, and understood each 
other with that understanding that is not 
dimmed by the changes of time or place. 
How rarely fortunate are those spirits that 
find others who recognize and fill for them 
a great part of this world which otherwise 
might be tenantless! Often genius itself 
needs help in its expression, and perhaps, 
if it finds no one who can give that help, 
it perishes upon its mountain top, mute 
and* lonely. The influence of personality 
has never been given its meed of consid- 
eration. How much would the world have 
lost had it not been for the encourage- 
ment or assistance that their friends have 
given to people of genius I Cowper, Cole- 
ridge, George Eliot, Tennyson, Rossetti, 
Hawthorne — all, perhaps, owe much of 
their best work to the influence and inter- 
cession of others, and the list might be in- 
cjefinitely extended, 
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So the chance that threw these boys to- 
gether was peculiarly fortunate, for their in- 
fluence upon each other has been of tre- 
mendous importance in determining their 
careers. 

Personally there appeared to be little in 
common between these lads of nineteen, 
but intellectually they were of the same 
mold. Slender and eerie, Burne-Jones, 
with his pale face, his lustrous eyes, and 
that rapt, inward glance that betokened the 
dreamer, was the ideal of a poet or art- 
ist ; while Morris, a shaggy giant, with 
ruddy cheeks and blunt ways, appeared to 
be anything save what he afterwards be- 
came — an apostle of beauty. Yet he too 
had the dreamer's eye, and a mouth of 
wonderful beauty and sweetness, showing 
that in his mantle of solid flesh and brawn 
dwelt a soul as tender and sensitive as a 
willow twig; a mind that took in with whole- 
ness all the beauty his eyes beheld, and a 
12 
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hand that could transcribe those visions of 
the mind so that they might remain as me- 
morials of his genius. 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard, or Fra Elberto, as 
he pleases to style himself, tells us that the 
thing which brought these two boys together 
was the elopement of Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning. Burne-Jones thought 
this a proof of insanity; but, Morris, ever 
the knightly champion of womanhood, met 
his comrade's assertions and denied them 
flatly. He said that she was a *' worthy 
woman and a discerning. She had the 
courage of her convictions. To elope with 
a poor poet, leaving a rich father and a 
luxurious home — what nobler ambition?" 
And this led to the reading of her verse, 
which they found gentle and full of the 
true flavor of genius. "In passing," says 
Mr. Hubbard, **it is well to note that this 
defense of Mrs. Browning led straight to 
the defense of Guinevere." 
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III 
Burne-Jones, during his college days, 
did not have an immoderate amount of 
the coin of the realm with which to buy 
books and other luxuries; so he used to 
haunt the bookshops and read the books 
there, displayed for sale, spending, as he 
tells us, hundreds of wonderful hours, much 
to the disgust of the shopkeepers, who saw 
visions of thumb prints and dog-ears and no 
reimbursing sales. This habit — we shall 
not call it a vice — caused him to stumble on 
a rare copy of Malory's Morte D' Arthur^ 
which opened up to him a hitherto undis- 
covered land of dreams. Here was the 
fairy domain which he had so long been 
seeking, and still he had not the enchanted 
key of gold which would permit him to 
call this dominion his own ; he could only 
steal a tiny glimpse of its joys through the 
enlaced barrier of brier roses. With an- 
guish he tore himself away from the pre- 
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cious book and sought out Topsy, as he 
loved to call Morris, with the result that he 
purchased it and the treasure became their 
own to read and reread. All of the gla- 
mour of chivalry, all of the surpassing love- 
liness of Gothic art, they found herein, and 
it awoke these students of theology to the 
realization of the fact that the Church was 
not their calling. 

This book and Ruskin's impassioned 
tracts for soul in art had the profoundest 
influence upon the boys. Especially were 
they delighted by Ruskin's essay on the 
Nature of the Gothic^ after reading which 
they wandered up and down the crooked 
streets of Oxford, enthusiastically studying 
such examples of Gothic architecture as 
they could find. 

The parting of the ways had now come. 
William Morris had found the mediaeval 
story and the Gothic cathedral, while Burne- 
Joneshad seen some of Rossetti's paintings, 
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so off they flung themselves into the life they 
most of all desired. The letter that Morris 
writes to his mother concerning his relin- 
quishment of her dearest dream for him, 
which was the hope of beholding him some 
great Church dignitary, is most pathetic in 
its tenderness. •'! wish now to be an archi- 
tect, an occupation that I have often had 
hankerings after, even during the time when 
I intended to take holy orders." In this 
letter he says that "a university education 
fits a man about as much for being a sea cap- 
tain as a pastor of souls." Farther on, sting- 
ing with the remembrance of the fact that he 
had been accused of being unstable as wa- 
ter, he says: *' You see I do not hope to be 
great at all in anything, but perhaps I may 
reasonably hope to be happy in my work." 
Thus was the seed planted by Ruskin be- 
ginning to show vitality. 

A journey to France during vacation had 
been the immediate cause of this decision 
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on his part. The cathedrals of Amiens, 
Rouen, Beauvais, Chartres, and the museum 
and galleries of the great cities of Belgium 
and France but served to feed his passion 
for the mediaeval arts, and Gothic archi- 
tecture became to him what it remained 
throughout of this life — the one thorough- 
ly satisfactory art creation. 

This boyhood pilgrimage had the most 
profound influence upon the life and the art 
of William Morris. The memory of the 
beautiful things that he saw remained 
in his mind as ideals worthy to be cherished 
and to be followed. Long years after- 
wards we find him saying in his lecture 
on The Aims of Art: '* Less than forty years 
ago — about thirty — I first saw the city of 
Rouen, then in its outward aspect a piece of 
the Middle Ages. No words can tell you 
how its mingled beauty, history, and ro- 
mance took hold on me; I can only say 
that, looking back on my past life, I find 
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it was the greatest pleasure I have ever 
had." 

Architecture was the basal principle of 
his art creed. To him, all the other arts and 
crafts were but subsidiary parts of a great 
whole. '*A true architectural work is a 
building duly provided with all the neces- 
sary furniture, decorated with all the true 
ornaments according to the use, quality, and 
dignity of the building, from mere mold- 
ings or abstract lines, to the great epical 
works of sculpture and painting, which, 
except as decorations of the nobler forms 
of such buildings, cannot be produced at 
all. So looked on, a work of architecture 
is a harmonious cooperative work of art, in- 
clusive of all the serious arts, all those which 
are not engaged in the production of mere 
toys or of ephemeral prettinesses." 

"This," says Mr. Aymer Vallace, in his 
delightful work, TAe Art of William Mor- 
ris^ is the keynote of Morris's art doctrine." 
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This unity of the various creative expres- 
sions was the thing that he insisted upon 
throughout the whole of his long career as 
an apostle of beauty. True to the mediae- 
val bent of his mind, nothing displeased him 
quite so much as the divorce of the arts. 
Out of this ideal developed his whole scheme 
of art and craftsmanship. Like the work- 
man of the Middle Ages, he was not content 
to build a beautiful shell in which would be 
housed a medley of functionless and un- 
lovely things, but everything — the house, 
the decorations, and the fittings — were to 
join in making a perfect harmony. From 
this conception of architecture also springs 
his teaching that all things of beauty must 
have some reason for existence beyond the 
mere fact that they appeal to the aesthetic 
sensibilities; and, obversely, that all useful 
things should, as far as possible, be beautiful. 
The idea of art for art's sake had no attrac- 
tions for this craftsman of the modern age. 
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Morris's conception of the relationship 
existing between architecture and the other 
arts, and their significance in this world, is 
most admirably brought out by Rev. Fran- 
cis Tiffany, in an article entitled William 
Morris^ Craftsman and Socialist in The 
New World, March, 1900: **To William 
Morris architecture was the supreme art of 
arts, and Gothic architecture the most 
transcendent flight of beauty and sub- 
limity the mind of man has ever soared. 
The sister arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing, of harmony and color in decora- 
tion, and splendor of color in glass, of 
wealth of fancy in carving, and miracle of 
grace and intricacy in work of iron and 
bronze, were to his mind all subsidiary, all 
parts of the whole, as the rosy flush of the 
cheeks and the violet light in the eyes of a 
Helen of Troy were the indivisible ele- 
ments of the magic spell she exercised over 
the thousands of warriors on fire to die for 
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her. Nor was it merely the beauty and 
sublimity of such architecture that inflamed 
Morris's mind with a fervor of worship. 
The appeal it made to his sense of a com- 
mon humanity, to his sympathetic interest 
in the lot of his toiling brother man, was 
equally strong. These glorious buildings, 
he insisted, were never the work of a caste 
of mere supersensitive, over-refined artists, 
cut off from hearty flesh-and-blood contact 
with toiling humanity. They were the work 
of thousands of rough and ready craftsmen — 
under superior leadership, indeed — but alike 
able to unite brain with hand, to design as 
well as hew, to feel the relation of each 
man's part to the wondrous whole — a breed 
of craftsmen, therefore, who were intelli- 
gent and self-reliant men, at once develop- 
ing their Own powers and thoroughly en- 
joying their work, as tAey only can whose 
work is creative and not slavishly mechan- 
ical. No great art is possible, he declared, 
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which is not communistic in spirit, which 
does not liberate and enlist in its service a 
vast volume of human joy and pride alike 
in its design and its execution. 

"Farther yet, this word architecture — in 
the wide senses he gave it — soon began 
to mean far more to him than a few grand 
buildings. The houses men live in — wheth- 
er the vulgarly rich or the squalidly poor — 
in these he saw the index of the degree of 
civilization and refinement of an age. To 
be capable of tolerating such ugliness, dis- 
cord, offense to every finer sensibility, as 
he beheld exemplified in the homes alike of 
the wealthy and the impoverished — to tol- 
erate it, not even to be conscious of it, tor- 
tured him. It meant, to his very nerves, 
what it would to a musician to hear all the 
instruments of an orchestra blown through 
as so many fish horns, jangled as so many 
cracked bells, banged on like so many riv- 
eting boilers. How can men and women 
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who live in such surroundings be other than 
coarse and brutal? he cried. And the men 
in shops and factories who work for the 
supply of such hideous monstrosities in fur- 
niture, in hangings, in carpets, in wall pa- 
pers — how can they but become degraded 
in taste, stunted in intelligence, and slavish- 
ly mechanical in handiwork? What joy, 
what pride can any man take in the pro- 
duction of such soulless abortions? Is it 
any wonder that they should seek relief in 
gin palaces and prize fights?" 

IV 

Included in a volume of poems entitled 
Night and Day Songs, by one William 
AUingham, was a picture drawn by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and engraved by Dalziel. 
Morris and Burne-Jones chanced upon this 
one day, and by it were introduced to the 
work of a man who was to influence them 
most profoundly. They were thrilled, and 
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pored over it continually. The latter wrote 
of it as *'I think the most beautiful draw- 
ing for an illustration I have ever seen;" 
while Morris, he of the nimble fingers, im- 
mediately set to work drawing on wood 
and cutting the designs himself. 

Soon after, Burne-Jones saw some of 
Rossetti's paintings and beheld a kindred 
soul. The dreams and half-voiced fancies 
of his heart were now clear and definite, 
and so off he went to London to find the 
master, carrying with him Topsy's bless- 
ing. Rossetti, than whom no one has had 
greater insight concerning genius in other 
men, never failed to foster the same, gave 
the young man every encouragement, and 
in fact took him into his own studio. 

Morris, in the meanwhile, having got- 
ten his degree, entered the oflSce of Mr. 
G. E. Street, an Oxford architect of some 
repute. It did not, however, take him long 
to discover that modern architecture, as 
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practiced, was a business and not an art, 
so he gave up his drawing table and has- 
tened to London to join Burne-Jones, who 
by this time had sent him word that he 
had painted a picture for which he obtained 
ten pounds. 

Thus Morris also came directly under 
the influence of Rossetti, and, as was the 
case with all who knew him, was com- 
pletely thralled by the magic of his person- 
ality. He now decided to give up archi- 
tecture and become a painter. Under the 
tutelage of Rossetti, and with the help and 
encouragement of Burne-Jones, he went to 
work in his wildly enthusiastic way, and 
painted furiously, learning in days and 
weeks secfets of the art that others take 
years to master. 

During all this time his pen was never 
idle. Writing, to him, was never labor; it 
was pure joy. The old power of weaving 
tales of knights and ladies and fairy do- 
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ings still remained with him, but strength- 
ened and glorified. Composition to him 
was as natural and simple as the flowing of 
a. mountain brook or the song of a wild 
bird. Even while most busy with the myr- 
iad things he found to do, tale, poem, or 
essay fell from him as the blossoms fall 
from a heavy-laden peach tree. While a 
student at Oxford his coterie had formed 
itself into a sort of brotherhood, like the 
earlier Pre-Raphaelites, and, like them, 
too, they concluded that they needed an 
organ through which to express their opin- 
ions and their dreams. The result was 
the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine^ 
which, though it lasted but a year, con- 
tained many remarkable productions. Ros- 
setti contributed to its pages a rendition of 
The Blessed Damozel^ which was a decided 
improvement upon the one he had contrib- 
uted to the Germ several years before. 
During its short life Morris furnished fully 
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one-third of its contents, consisting of five 
poems, eight tales, among them the beautiful 
dream-story, The Hollow Land, and three 
essays, one of the latter being an enthusias- 
tic appreciation of Robert Browning's Men 
and Women, which had just been published. 
It must not be thought that these productions, 
so generously given forth, are crude or of 
little worth; on the contrary, in their way, 
they are as near perfection as one could 
hope to find, and presage, as few early 
works of a great writer do, the heights to 
which their writer was to attain. 



It was largely chance that turned Mor- 
ris's attention to household decoration. 
When he left Oxford and came to join 
Burne-Jones in London they took bachelor 
apartments in Red Lion Square, where 
they planned to set up Bohemian house- 
keeping. When it came to purchasing the 
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furniture for the rooms Morris encountered 
a difficulty that amazed and enraged him. 
Not a thing could he find that was not 
cheap, tawdry, and flimsy to a pitiable ex- 
tent. Like a lion he ramped from one end 
of London to the other, only to find endless 
replicas of horsehair sofas, marble-topped 
tables, and jig saw sideboards and book- 
cases. The upshot of it was that a carpen- 
ter was called in and put to work to make 
the furniture according to Morris's own de- 
signs. After many stormy scenes between 
carpenter and artist the furniture came at 
last. When Rossetti came round to see 
the apartments he laughed long and loud, 
but approved wholly. We still have his 
description of those strange household ob- 
jects. He describes them as ** intensely 
mediaeval furniture, table and chairs like 
incubi and succubi; first a table as firm 
and heavy as a rock; then large chairs 
such as Barbarossa might have sat in; at 
13 
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last a settle so vast in bulk as to make the 
studio one-third less in size." Thus we 
find the origin of the Morris chair, and the 
germ of a movement that has transformed 
household decoration and kindred arts. 

The artists went immediately to work to 
add to solidity, beauty; and Rossetti, with 
characteristic generosity, agreed to deco- 
rate the immense cupboard, and painted 
two of his most beautiful pictures, TAe 
Meeting of Dante and Beatrice in Flor- 
ence and their Meeting in Paradise^ upon 
the doors of the same. Morris painted the 
backs of the chairs with subjects from his 
own poems, one representing Gwendolin in 
the witch tower and the prince below kissing 
her long golden hair; and the other the 
arming of a knight, .from the Christmas 
mystery of Sir Galahad. The next piece 
of furniture required for the room was a 
wardrobe ; and this, covered by Burne-Jones 
in the spring of 1857 ^'^^ paintings from 
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The Prioresses Tale in Chaucer, remained 
to the last the principal ornament of Mor- 
ris's drawing-room in London. 

VI 

With this incident opens a new phase in 
the life of William Morris — he had found 
at last his true mission. While he never 
ceased his writing and designing, yet now 
he finds it his duty to bring the loveliness 
that his fellows put into pictures and poems 
to the home of every man. Torn by the 
tawdriness and vulgarity which everywhere 
surrounded the people, his heart bled for 
them and his hands set to work to save 
them. It was a quest as noble and knight- 
ly as any made by Sir Galahad or Percival, 
and the result has been the aesthetic trans- 
formation oi England. 

I shall not attempt to give an ac- 
count of the organization of the firm of 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co., beyond 
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saying that it was mostly made up of the 
members of the Oxford Brotherhood, with 
whom were joined Ford Maddox Brown 
and, of course, Rossetti. Their intentions 
were set forth in a prospectus in which it 
was announced that a certain number of 
artists had banded themselves together and 
would "undertake any species of dec- 
oration, mural or otherwise, from pictures 
properly so called down to the considera- 
tion of the smallest work susceptible of art 
beauty." 

Into this work Morris threw himself with 
energy and sacrifice, and, until the day of 
his death, was the captain of a ship of in- 
dustry the like of which the world had 
never before seen. Not merely was he. the 
guiding and controlling spirit — and that was 
no small thing, considering the fact that he 
had artists and poets for partners in this en- 
terprise, and as many as three thousand 
workmen under him at times — but he was 
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also a craftsman, the last example of those 
artisans wlio made the guilds of the Middle 
Ages a power in the creation of beautiful 
things. It would take volumes to enumer- 
ate the things that William Morris could 
do, and do them better than any one 
else. To him the joy of execution was 
equal to and as important as the joy of 
creation . Like Hawkins, Raleigh, and John 
Smith, of the days of Good Queen Bess, 
he was driven to do — his life was a glorifi- 
cation of the hand as well as of the soul. 
Thus we find him bending over the drawing 
board, designing the golden type for the 
Kelmscott edition of Caxton's Golden Leg- 
end. Again he is in the glass factory, 
experimenting with fluxes and colors, by 
which he at last obtained the lovely opa- 
lescent stained glass that makes Morris 
windows so justly famous. Again he is up 
to his arms in dye vats, seeking to discover 
the lost secrets of the Syrian and Persian 
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carpets and textiles; carpentry, hammered 
metal work, book-binding, wall-papering, 
tapestry, calico-printing — all of these things 
he touched and lifted from mere matters of 
commerce to glorified creations of art. At 
one time he even became interested in silk 
embroidery, designing many pieces, and 
worked some of them himself, much to the 
disgust of Rossetti, who sarcastically re- 
marked that "Top had taken to worsted 
work." 

In 1859 occurred an event which doubt- 
less was one of much importance to him — 
he got married. Of that courtship noth- 
ing is told, but we have just reason for be- 
lieving that the two found in each other 
those qualities for which they had been 
seeking. Miss Burden was not merely a 
beautiful woman who served as a model for 
some of the most remarkable portrayals 
of womanly loveliness we have, but she was 
also a woman of culture and intelligence, 
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and had no little artistic talent on her own 
part. We know that she helped her hus- 
band in all of his work, and never through- 
out the lives of either do we find a single 
note of misunderstanding or unhappiness. 

VII 

I should like to dwell upon the poetry of 
William Morris, for in it I find the expres- 
sion of the finer qualities of his mind. He 
was **a poet in the Greek sense — a maker, 
an artificer, a creator," and through his 
verse we are permitted to trace the prog- 
ress of a soul that found its first inspiration 
in the quest for and the contemplation of 
pure beauty. Like Keats, he **sent his 
soul back to the dim and lovely days of 
the past, to catch in them what they had 
of joy and blessing;"* hence, in his earlier 
verse we find the past reimbodied in song — 

*Vlda D. Scudder, The Life of the Sfirit in the Mod- 
ern English Poets, 
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ballads as full of fire as Chevy-Chase, lyr- 
ics that have the haunting spell of ancient 
orchard closes and enchanted woods ; poems 
mad with passion and regret, all filled with 
a by-gone glamour, and a glory born of con- 
ditions and times when the facts of life pos- 
sessed a different color and meaning from 
those of the present. 

In the Defense of Guenevere^ Morris 
is the first one of the Victorians to go 
to the Arthurian stores of romance for his 
material. It is a most remarkable produc- 
tion, written by a youth of twenty-four, 
and is one of the finest tracts for love, 
even though that love be tainted by sin 
and wrong, while in Sir Galahad we 
have the vision of a pure knight who expe- 
riences the temptation of Lancelot and 
Guinevere, and Tristam and Iseult, but 
who casts all behind him, unforgetful of the 
quest to which he is dedicated, body and 
soul. Other poems in the first volume pub- 
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lished by Morris strikingly reveal the me- 
diaeval cast of his mind. The titles them- 
selves are significant: TAe Blue Closely 
Burd Ellayne^ The Tune of Seven Towers^ 
The Chafel in Lyoness^ King Arthur^ s 
Tomby The Sailing of Ihe Sword. 

Like Rossetti, Morris was a master of 
the ballad. With admirable skill and a fine 
feeling for atmosphere, he has created 
ballads that are not merely imitations of 
the ones of other days, but are the things 
themselves. He is a master of all the 
whimsies and tricks of the ballad form, 
and uses the refrain and repetend with 
fine effect. In the hands of one lacking 
the essential genius the refrain is always 
a dangerous poetic usage, but so consum- 
mate is our poet's art that his refrains all 
ring natural and true. Mark, for instance, 
his ballad The Eve of Crecy^ and see 
what effect is gained by repetition of word 
and idea: 
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Gold on her head and gold on her feet, 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle around my sweet; 
Ah ! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite, 

Yet even now it is good to think 

Of Marguerite sitting glorious there, 
In glorj of gold and glory of hair. 
And glory of glorious face and fair; 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite, 

He was still under the imperious spell of 
Rossetti when he wrote The Haystack in 
the Floods^ and the master's insistence 
upon minute and realistic detail joined to 
strange and far-away materials is shown in 
this poem of his disciple. It is one of the 
most striking and realistic poems of the 
nineteenth century. The strength, the cru- 
elty, and the pathos of the Dark Ages stand 
before us as if painted by brush rather 
than pen. All is alive — the dreary waste of 
the moors, the mad waters, the tragic story 
of the actors — all is portrayed with graphic 
power and unquestionable art. 
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In his next work, TAe Life and Death 
of Jason ^ Morris has served his Pre-Raph- 
aelite apprenticeship, and his genius strikes 
out on more individual lines. Here we find 
him, what he ever was, a transcendent 
story-teller. It is significant, likewise, that 
he seeks his material in classic romance, 
and hence shows his emancipation from 
mediaeval minstrelsy. The Life and Death 
of Jason is first of that masterful series that 
includes the story of Sigurd the Volsung^ 
and finds its culmination in The Earthly 
Paradise. 

VIII 

The Earthly Paradise is well named. 
All of the beauty in the myths and leg- 
ends of the childhood of the world, all 
of the beauty that lurked in Morris's own 
soul found expression here. The mate- 
rials of the poem are as old as humankind 
itself, but he has taken the crude ballads, 
fragments of myth and history, and pieced 
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them into a structure, all of fairy beauty, 
but real enough to charm as long as youth 
and love and the dream perdure. It is quite 
impossible for me to give an adequate con- 
ception of the book or of the impression its 
reading gave me. Its pictures change, 
fade, and merge into each other with be- 
wildering rapidity, yet never fail to give 
pleasure of an unusual and memorable sort. 
The structure of the book is simple. In 
the prose argument to the prologue we are 
told ** that certain gentlemen and mariners 
of Norway, having considered all that they 
had heard of TAe Earthly Paradise^ set 
sail to find it, and after many troubles and 
a lapse of many years came, old men, to 
some Western land of which they had never 
before heard. There they died when they 
had dwelt there certain years, much hon- 
ored of the strange people." In this quota- 
tion from the brief preface in prose we find 
the keynote to the poem and to all of Mor- 
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ris's later work. The mariners leave their 
homes by the shores of the Northland seas 
to escape the haunting fear of pestilence, 
creeping age, and death. They have heard 
strange tales of wondrous Southern lands, 
where men live forever, untainted by care 
or ill, and so they sail forth in their good 
ship, the Rose Garland, in quest of these 
climes. From time to time they stop at 
some beautiful city or sheltered harbor, 
thinking joyfully that the object of their de- 
sires has been attained, but misfortunes fol- 
low, so they set forth again with diminished 
number and hearts growing more fearful. 
Finally, after years of strenuous labor and 
wandering, they come to a city by the sea, 
where they are welcomed by the kindly 
elders of the town. Wearied in body and 
spirit, they resolve to relinquish their quest 
and dwell with this new people. This they 
do, and are much honored by their hosts, 
with whom they gather each month to while 
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away the time by telling tales from the 
Greek and Teutonic stores of myth and 
romance, heroic tales of the golden age, of 
the deeds of Perseus, the Lovers of Gud- 
run, of Ogier the Dane, of the loves of Cu- 
pid and Psyche, and many another beau- 
tiful legend and story that has delighted 
the world from the beginning of things 
until yesterday. 

Not a few of our favorites of childhood 
are here to be found in a marvelous new 
garb, surpassing in sweetness and charm 
even those as we remember them, rare and 
treasured experiences though the readings 
of them were. Thus we find the story of 
Cinderella and the fairy slipper in the poem 
of Rhodofe<i and such a transformation 
the simple fairy tale has undergone I It is 
almost equal to that which Cinderella her- 
self experiences when the fairy godmother 
touched her with her wand and she stood 
a thing of wondrous beauty. The poet, 
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with love and masterly art, has taken the 
simple story, fascinating as it is, and has 
clothed it with a fabric woven by his own 
brain, teeming with suggestions of beauty 
of color, subtle perfumes, and rhythmic 
sounds. 

Yet TAe Earthly Paradise does not leave 
a well-defined sensation in the mind of the 
reader. The figures move before us like 
visions in a magic mirror or the broken re- 
flections in a stream. We are held as 
if by a spell, yet when we look back 
we can get but faint glimpses of the 
fairy world through which we have trav- 
eled. Again, there is ever present a mood 
of fatalism, a sort of languor, strangely at 
variance, apparently, with the spirit of the 
writer and his times. We are never al- 
lowed to forget the fact that death and des- 
tiny are the inexorable monarchs of our 
lives, that youth and joy fly like the leaves 
of the rose tree in the biting winter winds, 
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that sorrow sits beside our threshold ever 
waiting. 

TAe Earthly Paradise is his greatest 
claim for immortality as a poet, and I doubt 
not that future days will account this one 
of the finest and dearest legacies of the 
nineteenth century to the literature of the 
world, and that it will place Morris along 
with his master, Chaucer, among the story- 
tellers of all time. It is the culmination of 
his devotion to art, pure and simple, of the 
dream that takes no cognizance of the re- 
ality. 

IX 

The Earthly Paradise marks another 
parting of the ways in Morris's life. Al- 
ready we have seen that he heard the call 
of the people for some leader, some proph- 
et who would lift them out of the slough of 
ugliness and sordidness in which they had 
become submerged. More than once is the 
note of unrest struck in the poem. In his 
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earlier days and now we find him giving 
expression in manifold ways to the idea 
that all was not well with the world. At 
first it was mere recognition of the fact 
that vulgarity and loveliness cannot dwell 
together, and that men's lives must them- 
selves be beautiful before they can ever hope 
to understand material and spiritual beauty. 
This thought took such a firm hold upon his 
mind that he came at last to regard it as a call 
to do his part in making the world better and 
more beautiful. He knew well the sacrifice 
he would have to make in leading a warfare 
against social unright; he perhaps doubted 
his fitness for such a task. How well this 
recognition of social injustice, mingled with 
the mood of doubt, and the desire to thrust 
such problems out of his *' orchard close," 
are revealed in the beautiful lines which 
preface The Earthly Paradise: 

Of heaven or hell, I have no power to sing; 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

H 
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Or make swift-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring back the pleasures of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 

Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

But rather when aweary of your mirth. 
From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth. 
Grudge every minute as it passes by, 
Made the more mindful that the sweet days die — 

Remember me a little then, I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread. 

These idle verses have no power to bear. 
So let me sing of names remembered, 
Because they, living not, can ne'er be dead. 

Or long time take their memory quite away 

From us poor singers of an empty day. 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 

Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 
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But the specter of social wrong sat by 
his side and held him with her hollow eyes 
and would not let him go. Keats and Ros- 
setti shrank from the tumult and the crass- 
ness of the world in which they found them- 
selves. They felt that the things of mod- 
ern life were destructive to their poetic vi- 
sions, and so they instinctively sought re- 
freshment and inspiration in far-off lands and 
days. ** Why," we hear them asking,* 'shall 
we go forth and move among all the moral 
and physical sordidness that eddies through 
the streets of London, when we can shut 
ourselves within our airy castles of phan- 
tasy, and through the windows, far above 
the pity and the struggle of life, gaze up 
at art's eternal stars?" Never did they 
leave their palaces of art, never did they feel 
their hearts pulse with the great living heart 
of humanity, never did they go forth 
among men, giving the hand clasp and the 
pealing note of cheer that is of more worth 
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than the loveliest mosaic of jeweled words 
and phrases. 

For a long time Ruskin and Morris 
dwelt with them, and, indeed, they found it 
sweet, but at last the great bells called them 
too imperiously, and the sobbing cry of 
suffering ones caused them to put out into 
the storm — and not for once did they let 
the world know that their sacrifice brought 
regret or discontent. 

With viking energy, Morris ** flung him- 
self," as Miss Scudder has expressed it, 
** full on the brutal facts of the Socialist 
propaganda." Unmoved by the fact that 
Socialism meant anarchy to the conserva- 
tives, he worked, he lectured, he edited, giv- 
ingmuchmoneyand,whatwas of more value, 
much of his time to this struggle. It was a 
sad and onerous labor, and one very new 
to him ; yet he did not shirk it, and, in spite 
of unpopularity and infinite discourage- 
ments, he labored and suffered grandly. 
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The face of William Morris now looked 
to the east of the rising sun, not to the west 
of tender, loving twilights. Instead of the 
pensive weaver of songs of days and lands 
long gone, we now have the poet of Chants 
for Socialists and the ordained prophet 
of a new social order. The transcendent 
quality of this change is revealed by the 
fact that William Morris was first of all an 
aristocrat in every sense of the term, but 
at the last we find him an advocate of a 
democracy more democratic than we know 
now, a man with the people and for the 
people. Whence came this change? We 
find, first of all, that here was no sudden 
conversion. Morris was a Socialist in art 
and feeling long before he was one in word 
and deed, and his final doctrines arose out 
of his own conception of the meaning of 
art. When he transferred his attention 
from purely creative art — the crafts, as 
they are called — he found himself con- 
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fronted by unforeseen and almost uncon- 
querable difficulties. On all sides he found 
life surrounded by the gross and the ugly; 
people living their lives in dreary structures 
of stone, brick, and wood, which, for lack 
of a more suitable term, they called home. 
He found, too, the vast factories with dirty 
walls, great staring windows, and towering 
stacks out of which poured sky-obscuring 
volumes of black smoke, operated by myr- 
iads of hopeless men and women, engaged 
in the work of manufacturing by wholesale 
more ugliness to sadden men's lives — flim- 
sy fabrics, tawdry furniture, and cheap 
and vicious books. ''Could he forget," he 
says, 

" Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam, the piston's stroke ?" 

Ruskin could not forget or forgive them, 
nor could Morris when he compared the 
real London with the London of his dreams 
— his longed-for city of the new era : 
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A nameless city in a distant sea, 
White as the changing walls of faerie. 

The most discouraging thing that mtt 
him was the attitude of the people them- 
selves. They did not want their china 
cats, their horse-hair sofas, and their wax 
flowers taken from them. The fact is, they 
were not aware that they were unlovely. 
Yet Morris felt that the humblest man that 
lived had the right to appreciate and share 
the heritage of beauty around him. How 
could these adversative conditions be har- 
monized? — this was the question which 
came to him again and again, and the only 
answer seemed to be. Educate. Teach 
th^m to know and to love material beauty, 
and ere long they will know and love 
spiritual beauty, for to him they were al- 
most the same thing, or rather parts of the 
same thing. Thus he was led to the 
idea that the surest way to uplift and en- 
lighten the submerged classes was to re- 
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move the unnecessary sordidness of their 
lives, and replace it by those things of 
simple beauty and taste, easily within 
the grasp of the poorest. He felt that 
men were entitled to a greater average of 
comfort than they possessed, and in seek- 
ing for the cause of so much distress and 
guilt he found that it arose from certain 
faults inherent in modern social condi- 
tions, the greatest of which he felt to be 
the competitive system that dominated the 
world, which in its essence was merely the 
cruel law of the survival of the strongest, 
transferred from the physical world into the 
intellectual. Where it maintained, every 
man was his fellow's enemy, the beautiful 
conception of the brotherhood of mankind 
became a Utopian dream, only fit to be 
scoffed at, and Christ's teachings were lit- 
tle more than a solemn mockery. This 
competition, less serious, certainly, yet still 
pernicious in the worlds of commerce and 
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society, becomes a fact pregnant with dis- 
aster and foreboding when it involves caste 
distinctions^-capital against labor, the mon- 
ied classes against the wage-earners. This 
was the menacing cloud that Morris with 
prophetic vision saw upon the far horizon 
of the world, and he knew that if it were 
not dispelled it would overwhelm the skies 
of modern civilization, scattering death 
and devastation upon the homes of men. 
He perceived that social values must un- 
dergo an essential change and life needs 
must be placed upon a simpler and more 
humane basis. 

How did he hope to accomplish this so- 
cial regeneration? In his Dream of John 
BalU News from Nowhere^ and Hopes 
and Fears for Art^ we find his solution 
stated and restated. First of all, com- 
petition must be replaced by cooperation, 
and all land and utilities conserving to the 
general convenience and welfare of society 
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should pass out of private hands and cor- 
porations and become the sole property of 
the state. He beheld clearly that, so long 
as there was individual ownership of land 
and capital, there must be a struggle be- 
tween an inferior and a superior class, with 
its attendant train of bitterness and suffer- 
ing. He therefore accepted the socialistic 
generalization that all means of production 
should be nationalized, so that every one 
might be enabled to claim useful and con- 
genial employment, and each one be com- 
pelled to render his share of sacrifice and 
service to society. 

X 

William Morris believed above all in the 
saving power of work; he was an apostle 
of the strenuous life. Along with John 
Ruskin and Thomas Carlyle,he held that a 
man must **toil terribly,'' or, as Ruskin 
has so nobly expressed it, ''It may be 
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proved with much certainty that God in- 
tends no man to live in this world without 
working, but it seems no less evident that 
he intends every man to be happy in his 
work. It was written * in the sweat of thy 
brow,' but it was never written 'in the 
breaking of thy heart.' " 

This doctrine of redemption through en- 
nobling labor represents the sum of Wil- 
liam Morris's life and experience ; it was no 
mere theorizing ; he was no preacher who 
taught but lived not, but with hand and 
brain he worked day and night, joying 
both in the dream and the dream's ex- 
pression. If he had left nothing more 
to the world than this conception of the 
inherent nobility of honest toil, in the 
fields, the market place, the shop, as well 
as in those spheres of effort which require 
the exercise of the higher qualities of the 
mind, he still would have given the world a 
legacy of immeasurable value. 
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The fact that William Morris failed in 
beholding the fruitage of his dreams of 
social regeneration does not subtract from 
the nobility of his effort and sacrifice. He 
was not of the mold of man to make a so- 
cial leader, like Ferdinand Lasalle, Louis 
Blanc, or Arnold Toynbee, and had little 
of that executive tact which is necessary in 
binding discordant factions together, so at 
last he gave up his social crusade, not in 
despair, but in hope that never wavered. 
From the heat of dispute and the turmoil of 
social agitation he turned again to his brush 
and pen and dye vats, and lived quietly 
and sweetly until the end came, in 1896. 
He died suddenly and without pain, as he 
wished, not old in years, and for our joy 
he left us a matchless heritage of art and 
poetry, in creating which he burned out his 
vital flame before his time. Yet even at 
the last the spirit that impelled him to the 
accomplishment of many noble things, that 
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made him one with Leonardo and Shake- 
speare, is revealed in his words, full of a 
divine optimism: ''I have enjoyed my life, 
few men more so, and death in any case 
is sure.'' 



George Inness: A Painter of the 
Inward Light 
I 
From time to time men move among us, 
the light of whose genius is long obscured 
by misunderstanding and misinterpretation, 
and it is only after years of artistic strug- 
gle and consecration that they obtain their 
merited appreciation. In a very striking 
degree was this true of George Inness. 
With him the years of waiting were long 
and arduous, yet in no wise did they cause 
him a moment's faltering in respect to what 
he considered his duty to his art. Fully 
cognizant of the extent and limitations of 
his genius, he worked with that detachment 
and enthusiasm which is the heritage of all 
real artists. The reward which came to 
him was not an immediate one, but it was 
none the less generous for the delay. 
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The career of this artist in its outward 
details differs very slightly from that of 
many another American worker in the same 
field; yet when considered from the point 
of view of his mental evolution, his de- 
velopment followed peculiar and individual 
lines. He was born in Newburgh, N. Y., 
on the 1st of May, 1825. His father was 
a New York grocer, who had retired to a 
farm near Newburgh for the sake of his 
health; hence it does not follow, as has been 
often stated, that the progenitors of Inness 
were farmers. On the contrary, the majori- 
ty of them were merchants, possessed of the 
Scotch predilection for trade. His paternal 
grandfather spent the larger part of his life 
in the East India service. 

His father returned to New York City 
while George was a small child, remaining 
there but a short time, as his health again 
demanded his attention, forcing him to make 
another move, this time to Newark, N. J. 
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It was at this place that the boyhood days 
of George Inness were spent. He was sent 
to school in due form, and was sent home 
in equally due form, the final blow being 
given to his educational efforts by his being 
dismissed from the academy, with a note 
from the teacher to his father to the effect 
that Inness would not take schooling, and 
the teacher found life too short to attempt 
to educate such pupils. 

His father, who, it seems, never lost faith 
in him, even after his scholastic failures, 
decided to set him up in business, and ac- 
cordingly equipped a grocery store in 
Newark. But business, like learning, had 
no part in the personality of George Inness. 
The result was again failure. 

In one way, however, could he express 
himself, and that was with his pencil. The 
artistic impulse made itself evident in him 
even when he was a mere child, and he was 
never so happy as when with pencil and 
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paper he strove to transfer the outlines of 
things around him as they formed them- 
selves in his mind; and it is to the per- 
ennial honor of his father, unlike the 
fathers of many men of genius, that he did 
not oppose his son's artistic proclivities; he, 
indeed, furthered them after the collapse 
of the grocery business. This is made the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that 
art was not conceivable as a career in those 
days, and no art work of consequence was 
being done, and certainly no landscape- 
painting, unless a sort of dilettanteism be 
called such. 

It is reasonable to suppose that Newark 
was therefore hardly an art center at that 
time; yet we know that Inness took les- 
sons from a Mr. Barker, who was some- 
what of an artist. Not many weeks passed 
before the young pupil had mastered all his 
teacher knew, and from that time forward 
Inness's knowledge of painting was gath- 
i5 
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ered unaided through his own observations 
and experiments. His graduation from the 
school of Barker did not keep him from 
working straight ahead. If he could not 
find some one able to teach him, he would 
teach himself; and so we find him during 
the summer of 1844 visiting his brother 
James, who taught school in Pottsville, Pa., 
and painting there with unwearying zeal. 
Up before the dawn, that he might obtain 
that precious moment when the earliest light 
gleamed on the dewy grass; thrilling with 
joy as he followed the long afternoon shad- 
ows across the meadows ; watching the cows 
cooling themselves in the brook, beneath the 
murmurous willows — these were the things 
which filled him with inexpressible delight, 
and which he strove, crudely, no doubt, 
but with supreme earnestness, to put upon 
the canvas. 

Even at this early period of his life we 
find in him that artistic feeling which gives 
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the quality of spiritual beauty to his work. 
He was not content to express the bare out- 
lines of trees, rocks, meadows, or uplands; 
but he needs must attempt to portray the 
vital essence which they contained. To 
him all nature was possessed of a soul, and 
a failure to indicate its evanescent quality 
was the supreme failure ; it was mere copy- 
ing. This quest for the transcendental in 
nature brought much discouragement to the 
heart of the young artist. The subtle 
moods of nature were as yet beyond his 
powers of expression, and not seldom was 
his heart filled with the deepest despondency 
and consciousness of defeat. 

Yet he painted furiously while the light 
lasted; and when he could paint no more, 
he spent his time discussing theologic ques- 
tions with his brother — an occupation which 
he ever found fascinating, and one that 
he kept up to the hour of his death. This 
was the only diversion from his life work 
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that this strenuous soul permitted itself, and 
nothing gave Inness more pleasure than 
hours of argument upon the merits and de- 
merits of various dogmas and creeds; in 
fact, we find him blown hither and thither 
by every wind in the theologic clearing. 

Like Durand, Kensett, Casilear, and 
other artists of those days, Inness attempt- 
ed to turn his talents in design to practical 
account, and therefore took up wood-en- 
graving, the only branch of art which was 
truly remunerative. He did no little work 
in that line, but the effort and tedium of it 
almost broke down a constitution never 
strong, and he was forced to give up an en- 
deavor so fraught with fatal consequences. 
His father, in the meanwhile, having mar- 
ried again and moved to New York, George 
joined the family, and for a time was forced 
to lead a life of idleness tempered by theo- 
logic discussion. He found plenteous op- 
portunity for the latter in the family circle. 
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as no less than half a dozen different creeds 
were represented there. This method of 
treatment proved so salutary that the old 
impulse to paint again overwhelms him, and 
soon we find him at work in the studio 
of Regis Gignous, an artist but recently 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, and 
a pupil of Delaroche. Inness thus comes 
in contact with one of the best landscape 
painters in America, from whom he gained 
many things in the way of methods and the 
use of mediums, but we can find no further 
traces of Gignous's influence in his art. 

To speak truly, the art of George Inness . 
was wholly a matter of inward growth and 
development. He worked out his ideals al- 
most without the help of external influences. 
It is true that a little group of painters in the 
forest of Fontainebleau were devotedly at 
work trying to solve the same problems as 
those confronting him, and in much the 
same way; but France was a long, long way 
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from America in those days, and Inness 
never knew Corot, Millet, Rousseau, and 
Daubigny until after his own style had been 
definitely formed. The career of our artist, 
much like that of those daring battlers for 
truth in art, was marked by distressing and 
hampering conditions. Not the least of 
these was his artistic isolation. The mem- 
bers of the Barbison school had each other's 
sympathy and cooperation, and the struggle 
was rendered less hard; but Inness was 
forced to work alone. This fact, in addi- 
tion to ill health, poverty, and the indiffer- 
ence of the public, resulted in prolonging 
his days of experiment and apprenticeship 
— whether for his own good or detriment 
we have no power to judge. But however 
long and sad his days of waiting may have 
been, they only caused him to hold his ideals 
closer to his heart, with the result that he 
gained appreciation and a position in Ameri- 
can art, just in the same way that Daubigny 
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and his friends obtained their tardy recog- 
nition in France. Like them, he at last 
canie to his own, and ended his days in the 
knowledge of efforts crowned with success, 
assured that he had left behind him an un- 
dying influence in his work, his ideals, and 
his example. 

Inness never saw Europe until long after 
his work had begun to attract attention for 
reason of its keen insight into and its 
marvelous interpretation of the subtler 
moods of nature. In 1851 he gained the 
friendship and appreciation of Mr. Ogden 
-Haggerty, a well-known connoisseur; and it 
was largely due to his good oflBces that In- 
ness was permitted to make his first trip 
abroad. He studied in Italy from 185 1 to 
1853, and, true to his independent habit 
of mind, paid no attention to the work of 
the old masters, but spent the most of his 
time under the blue skies sketching and ob- 
serving, feeling that true art could not be 
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learned by slavish copying, but alone by go- 
ing to the fountain source of all inspiration 
— nature herself. This is the lesson that 
some seekers after art, like Inness, find very 
easy to learn, for their intuitions instruct 
them; but, alas, how few they are ! Others 
learn the lesson late, and some never. 

In 1854 Inness came in touch with the 
artists of the Barbison school, and immedi- 
ately perceived his spiritual kinship with the 
same. The work of this gifted group of art- 
ists was just coming to its highest appreci- 
ation when our American artist reached 
France. Corot had been given the Cross 
of Honor in 1846, Diaz in 185 1, Rousseau 
in 1852, and Millet was at last gaining the 
recognition due his superlative genius. 
This little coterie of reformers and enthusi- 
asts gave Inness great encouragement, for 
he saw that they had been working hand 
in hand for the very things to which he had 
devoted his isolated and introspective life. 
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In their work he found a tender and thor- 
oughly sincere portrayal of nature, coupled 
with an art hitherto beyond his most ex- 
travagant dreams. He studied their work, 
therefore, not as a copyist, but from the 
standpoint of the creator. He analyzed it 
in every detail, and his fine insight and ap- 
preciation soon gave him all of its secrets. 
The result of this study soon made itself 
apparent in his own work, for it assumed 
a new phase. He began to pay less atten- 
tion to detail, and more to the mass and the 
movement; he began to achieve an ease of 
execution, a firmness of texture, and a vi- 
tality not to be found in his earlier efforts. 
His Wanderjahre were over. He had 
found his masters and had learned all they 
had to teach. 

Inness was twice married, his first wife 
dying very soon after their union. In 1850 
he was wedded to his second wife — ** a very 
reckless procedure," says one commenta- 
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tor, **in view of his financial condition." 
However true this may be, it was of small 
consideration to our artist, for Inness had 
the artist's inattention to the practical de- 
tails of life; and if he got married, it was 
because he desired to do so, and not be- 
cause he thought himself able to maintain 
an elaborate establishment. He had the 
profoundest trust in that divinity which 
guards all good things; and his faith does 
not appear to have been misplaced, for his 
financial skies soon began to brighten, al- 
though it is true that he was never entirely 
free from such elements of disturbance un- 
til the last few years of his life. 

From 1855 to 1859 ^^ resided in Brook- 
lyn, and while there gained the friendship 
of a number of influential men, notably 
Henry Ward Beecher, Simeon Draper, 
Samuel Colman, and Fletcher Harper, of 
the well-known publishing house. He had 
his studio in New York City, in which some 
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of the best examples of his middle period 
were painted. In spite of this appreciation 
on the part of a few men of culture, the gen- 
eral apathy in regard to his work brought 
on moods of despondency; therefore he 
determined to remove to Boston, the abid- 
ing place of culture, where he fancied he 
might find material rewards for his art in 
more generous quantity. He thus settled in 
Medford, a charming suburb of Boston, 
in which place he lived until the close of 
the Civil War. 

Inness's intense feelings on religious and 
ethical affairs tended to make him some- 
what of a sentimentalist in the political 
events of those days. When the great ques- 
tion of slavery became an issue, he, in har- 
mony with his predilections, became a rank 
abolitionist, and, during the progress of 
that sad and awful conflict, was profoundly 
excited and interested. Early in the war 
he gathered together all the money he could 
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possibly obtain, and set to work to organize 
a company, which he intended leading to 
the front, and would have done so had it 
not been for a punch in the chest delivered 
by an unfeeling and brutal recruiting officer. 
Our surprised hero-artist immediately faint- 
ed away, and had the pleasure, some time 
afterwards, of beholding the company he 
had raised march away to the wars, while 
he was left behind complaining. For this 
fact we should give thanks, as it doubtless 
saved Inness for his best work. We know 
that he was a great artist, but we are not 
so sure in regard to his martial genius, and 
bullets have few powers of selection. 

The Civil War, which profoundly spiritu- 
alized and exalted so many men of genius 
both in the North and South, had a most 
salutary influence upon George Inness. It 
deepened and intensified his nature, and 
gave his art a breadth and definiteness of 
purpose it had never known before. The 
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quality of intensity and vitality marks all of 
his work, but to it was now given an added 
something so subtle and so strong that it 
defies analysis — it is ^ar excellence the es- 
sence of genius. 

In 1864 he returned to New York City, 
living in the suburb of Englewood, N. J., 
during which time he painted that marvel 
of tone and coloring. An American Sun- 
sety which was exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1867, and attracted universal at- 
tention. After residing at Englewood for 
three years, he again moved — this time to 
his old home, Brooklyn, in which place he 
lived until 1875, when he moved to Mont- 
clair, N. J., where he remained up to the 
date of his death. 

In 1876 he made another trip abroad, 
spending four wonderful years in Italy — 
this time, as before, devoting himself to na- 
ture rather than old canvases, blackened 
frescoes, and faded distempers. He felt that 
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the old masters had done their work; and 
truly marvelous it was, yet it belonged to 
other days, and to devote an excess of time 
to them was to revert to the past, to lose 
touch with the quick and vital spirit of the 
present. Therefore he took his canvas un- 
der his arm and sought the open air. Like 
Giotto of old, he wandered over the twi- 
light hills, followed the shepherd boy across 
the lonely Campagna, or strove with busy 
brush to transfer and make permanent the 
glory of the morning sunlight as it streamed 
across the countless house tops of the Eter- 
nal City, changing the dome of St. Peter's 
to a flame of supernal beauty. Here he 
found full play for the expression of his 
genius — here were opalescent skies un- 
known to his own land, here were old villas 
in whose halls still floated the ghosts of 
golden days, here were gnarled and ancient 
chestnut and olive trees which had seen the 
unfolding pageant of the ages. These to 
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him were the real things. His was no art 
that had to do with outworn schools and 
painters, with sad-eyed madonnas and ag- 
onizing martyrs; but he felt for the things 
his own eyes saw, the things that moved his 
own soul, and found them alone close to 
the heart of nature. George Inness stroll- 
ing along the Via Appia, seeing all things 
with his own keen eyes, expresses to me the 
spirit of modern art face to face with the 
specters of the art of the past. 

When Inness returned from Italy in 1875, 
he found American art circles in a pro- 
found state of unrest. A new spirit was 
abroad, which resulted in the formation of 
the Society of American Artists. Always 
in touch with modern things, he affiliated 
himself with this association, yet he did so 
without sacrificing any of his preconceived 
ideals. He never failed to sympathize with 
independence of thought or aim, well re- 
membering his own early days when he 
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was looked upon as something impossible 
in the art world. 

Before the decade of the eighties life had 
meant unceasing struggle and sacrifice to 
Inness. Art was indeed a hard mistress, 
but he was no fickle suitor, and his reward 
came at last in plenteous fullness. The one 
who for so many years had been confronted 
with the possibility of being forced to sacri- 
fice art to necessity now found the appre- 
ciation so long deferred. The art impulse 
engendered by the Centennial of 1876 drew 
attention to his work, and the climax culmi- 
nated in 1884, at which time a collected ex- 
hibit of his paintings was made in the Ameri- 
can galleries. Then, and not until then, 
was he given his true position as the leader 
of American landscape artists. It was a veri- 
table apotheosis. The exhibition contained 
examples of the second and third periods 
of his work, and showed the master in the 
fullness of his powers. ** It showed the sof- 
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tened splendor of sunset radiance upon sky, 

water, and foliage ; the mellow haze where 

sunbeams filter through the branches and 

undergrowth ; the subtle atmospheric effects 

seen in the dewy meadows at sunrise; the 

opalescence of woodlands in early spring. 

c: There were dreamy twilights and tender 

e. morning landscapes, modest home scenes 

-. made pictorial, and the threatening approach 

It and passionate sweep of summer storms." 

[b Then there were examples of his more mys- 

e« tical vein, such as Tke Valley of the Shad- 

mi- ow of Death and his efforts in the expres- 

ej. sion of the sublime in nature, such as his 

gri- panoramic painting of Mount Waskingion 

gjj and his splendid Niagara. • 

jg; This new-found prosperity and sudden 

gri- call to fame, after so many years of unap- 

jgd predated effort, had no marked effect upon 

3(]s the art of George Inness, unless it was that 

he freedom from material cares gave him an 

jf. opportunity to work out in his own best way 

16 
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his soul's transcending dreams. He gave 
up his city studio, and did all of his work 
in his home at Montclair, or out on the 
piny hills of New Jersey. 

Inness died August 3, 1894, while on a 
tour in Scotland, in the little village near 
the famous Bridge of Allan. Here, on the 
edge of the Highlands, in the land where 
long lines of his Celtic ancestors had fought, 
like him, their battles a ouirance^ George 
Inness passed quietly to rest, and one more 
earnest and strenuous soul sought higher 
and more wonderful circles of endeavor. 

II 

The study of the mere externals of the 
career of George Inness reveals but few of 
the secrets of his genius. Why it was given 
to him to attain understanding and appre- 
ciation on the part of the world, while many 
of his contemporaries and co-workers are 
forgotten, is a problem worthy of solution. 
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The reason why he succeeded, while others 
of the Hudson River school failed, becomes 
evident upon close scrutiny of his personality 
and spiritual qualities. His evolution was 
a thing within, and the problem of his gen- 
ius is the one that arises to confront us 
each time a new spirit comes into this world 
to exalt, to illumine, and to transform the 
things around us into that which is rare and 
beautiful. They reveal to us the eternal 
facts of life, but how transformed, how 
quickened, until we seem to see with eyes 
other than our own — looking, as it were, 
through **magic casements, opening on the 
foam of perilous seas, in fairylands forlorn." 
It is the problem of Homer, with his songs 
of the world's first youth; of Vergil, the 
dreamer of Mantua; of Omar Khayyam, in 
his rose-garden beneath the hills of Kho- 
rassan; of Villon, singing midst the slums 
of mediaeval France ; of Shakespeare, taught 
by nature and his own heart; of Goethe, 
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of Balzac, of Beethoven, of Mozart, of Poe, 
of Hawthorne, of Raphael, of Dore, of Tur- 
ner. It is the old, old problem of genius. 
*' Why," we hear the questioner asking, **do 
some men, ofttimes without seeming ef- 
fort, attain the supreme heights, while oth- 
ers faint upon the foothills?'* 

The personality of George Inness pos- 
sessed three qualities which belong to every 
man of genius: the gift of perennial youth- 
fulness, a tender and spiritual sympathy 
with nature and man, and an intensity and 
energy which knew no rest. And to these 
he added a certain mysticism possessed by 
the few. He did not look upon the hills, 
the trees, the rocks, the clouds, and the 
rivers, and behold their mere outward form 
and coloring; but his eyes looked beyond 
— they saw the soul which throbbed be- 
neath all of these, they caught glimpses of 
the divinity that lived in them — and he strove 
with a seriousness which attained to reli- 
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gion to express his vision to the world. 
The words of that other apostle of nature, 
Wordsworth, express the true ideal of art 
as Inness conceived it: 

Ah! Then if mine had been the painter's hand, 
To express what then I saw; and add the gleam, 

The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet*s dream. 

"Add the gleam?" Aye! there is the 
keynote of Inness's art. That is the thing 
which made him great. How many have 
sacrificed their higher selves for a mess of 
pottage ; have relinquished their ideals for 
a moment's ^clat^ for a jingling purse, or 
the smile of a lady fair — but not Inness. 
He worked in despondency or in elation, 
but ever worked, and always upon his pre- 
conceived lines, and ever toward a higher 
expression of self and nature. In gray days 
or fair he was ever sustained by a consum- 
ing passion for his art. "My love for 
art,'' says he, "is killing me, but it is what 
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keeps me alive: it is my blessing and my 
curse." 

His technique was far from perfect. 
Lack of thorough training during his youth 
prevented him from having an exact knowl- 
edge of drawing or of the science of colors, 
resulting in prolonging his days of appren- 
ticeship, forcing him also to adhere to land- 
scape-painting. Perhaps this was all for 
the better, as the continued study in the one 
sphere of art made him wholly its master. 

His work may be divided into three 
epochs. The first may be termed his period 
of experiment and apprenticeship. This 
was much prolonged by his environment, 
his health, and his lack of contact with kin- 
dred souls. In a way, he never ceased ex- 
perimenting, and even up to his last days 
was willing and glad to make use of any 
new method which might be of value. In 
these early days of his career his art was 
analytic ; he was his own severest critic, and 
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his work showed an attention to detail which 
is sometimes almost painful. 

His second period falls within the decade 
of the Civil War, and his work clearly 
shows the spiritualizing influence of that 
great conflict. The tumults of excitement 
and the fervid emotions that played upon 
him crystallized and vitalized his art. We 
find him casting aside his over-solicitation 
for the petty detail, and now he deals with 
the mass and the effect. What is lost in 
detail is more than replaced by a unity of 
conception and effect, and he attains to his 
true position as a master of tone. 

His third period, covering the last two 
decades of his life, shows him in the full 
ease and plenitude of his powers. His last 
manner is almost totally opposed to his first, 
and may well be termed his synthetic era, 
for we now find details wholly subordi- 
nated to the mass; and such is his com- 
plete mastery over his powers that the de- 
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sired effect is never lost. His trees may 
be dim shadowd in the background, yet 
we feel that they have leaves upon them, 
and we are further made aware that they 
are vital with the warmth of May or ro- 
seate with the brisk salutes of the autumn 
winds, 

Inness had a most exalted idea of the mis- 
sion of the artist. He would tolerate no 
shams, short cuts, or half service in respect 
to art; and the intensity of his feelings 
caused him to speak boldly, some thought 
too boldly. Thus he sums up the Euro- 
pean schools: ** Pre-Raphaelitism is like a 
measure worm trying to encompass the in- 
finite, while impressionism is the sloth in- 
wrapped in its own eternal dullness.' ' Again 
we hear him characterizing Turner's noted 
painting, TAe Slave SAipy as **the most 
infernal piece of claptrap ever painted." 
Yet he was as enthusiastic in his likes as in 
his dislikes; and when he spoke of Corot, 
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Rousseau, or Daubigny, it was with the 
terms of highest appreciation, and he even 
confessed that some of Turner's landscapes 
revealed the finest dramatic art. 

Nature, and not academies, taught him all 
he knew, and his work therefore possesses 
a rare quality of artistic detachment. His 
mannerisms, even, are unique, and serve to 
show his impressive personality. His faults 
are the faults of a great mind. A concep- 
tion formulated in his mind demanded in- 
stant expression, and he immediately pro- 
ceeded to embody it in concrete form, some- 
times working with infinite care, again with 
a rapidity that seemed to override all obsta- 
cles. He was a student of the evanescent 
aspects of nature, and the danger of losing 
the effect determined his method of work. 
Nature had no permanent characteristics for 
him, and a scene to-day would express one 
thing, while to-morrow it would mean some- 
thing totally different; and he put all of his 
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skill into the expression of these transient 
and illusory moods. 

He was also held by the dramatic beau- 
ties of nature, the onward sweep of storm 
clouds, the iridescent rainbow, the after- 
glow upon the hills, the wild crags and val- 
leys of the mountains: these are the things 
he delighted to portray. One of his pic- 
tures, entitled The Close of a Stormy Day^ 
admirably expresses this tendency: 

Heavy bowlders encumber the moor; one almost 
hides a farmhouse, whose roof, were it not for the 
smoke at its chimney, might be taken for another mass 
of rock. A figure is detected in the open central space. 
The sky is magnificent with heavy black rain clouds 
that reflect the ruggedness of the moor; in the center, 
and as a counterpart of the farmhouse roof (symboli- 
zing the joy and brightness that come after all storms 
of nature and life) is a brilliant white cloud that has 
caught the sunlight. There is a fine glowing effect in 
the heavens and in the distant moor that is aided by 
the smoke and the little curling white clouds above the 
heavier masses. This is not a direct work from na- 
ture; it is pure dramatic imagination. It is based upon 
a very different scene. The original is a compara- 
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tively sober landscape, in which the thickets and woods 
stand for the bowlders, and a peaceful train of cattle 
fill the, green meadow in the center, and in place of the 
wild stream, which at times might have dashed the 
great bowlders hither and thither, is a mildly flowing 
river.* 

Inness was extraordinarily sensitive to all 
phases of beauty, and possessed a rare in- 
tuitive feeling for tone and color, but his 
chief quality of excellence was his spiritual 
conception of nature. He was a transcen- 
dentalist in art. A Swedenborgian in reli- 
gion, he peopled the world we know with 
another world of spirits, viewless but ever 
present, and ever making their presence 
felt. He tried to express his religious be- 
liefs through the medium of his art, and we 
must confess that, even though he may have 
failed in revealing to us that mystic cosmos, 
he at least added an ethereal and poetic 
quality to his paintings. 

* Henry Eckford, George Inness. (Century Maga- 
zine^ Vol. 2, page 61.) 
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At times he would become more overt 
in revealing this tendency of his nature, 
as when he painted such avowedly sym- 
bolic pictures as TAe Valley of the Shad- 
ow ^ Light Triumphant f and The New 
Jerusalem. The latter is a most striking 
representation of gloomy landscape, lighted 
by a supernatural glow shining from a bat- 
tlement of sun-gilded clouds on the horizon 
— this to him was the apocalyptic vision of 
the New Jerusalem. Inness's nature may 
be summed up by the words " earnest- 
ness'* and '^spiritual exaltation." As he 
has voiced it in his own words : 

The true use of art is, first, to cultivate the artist's 
own spiritual nature ; and, secondly, to enter as a fac- 
tor in general civilization. And the increase of these 
effects depends upon the purity of the artist's motives 
in the pursuit of art. . . . No man can attempt the 
reproduction of any idea within him from a pure mo- 
tive or love of the idea itself, without being in the 
course of his own regeneration. 
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